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While Europe is beginning to button im 


up its overcoat in preparation for the 

- Winter, South Africa is revelling in the 
brightness of lovely Summer days. & ap q | 4 ii 

It is a sound idea to go there now and 
enjoy the bodily comfort of warmth and A Kk R 4 Cc A 

sunshine and the spiritual elevation that 


comes from visiting new scenes and 
seeing new customs. 





‘, 
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In South Africa you will find abundant 
opportunity for favoured pastimes and 
pursuits. Golf, angling, riding, racing 
may be enjoyed under well-nigh perfect 
conditions, and there is a host of new 
experiences to add zest to the day’s 
pleasure. 


Full particulars mav be obiained from 
the Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


The annual Christmas Number of “The Spectator,” containing as it 
regularly does a series of articles by distinguished writers on different 
aspects of some central theme, is a feature of the literary year. 


Ws 
MQ{AYY 


The Christmas Number for 1936 will be published next Friday, November 
20th, and will deal with the general question ‘* What We Need ”’ in various 
fields. Among the aspecis to be deali with, and the writers, are the following: 


Population and the Future - LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P. 
The Preservation of England - PROF. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
Medical Desiderata - - - SIR WALTER LANGBON-BROWN 
The Army - - + =. += £=MAJ.-GEN. SIR FREDERICK SYKES 
The Press - + + + + PETER FLEMING 

The Chureh -— - - = SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 

The Aris - + += «© © ELIZABETH BOWEN 

Physical Culture- - + - CAPT. VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. 
Applied Science - - + + DR. C, P. SNOW 


Other contributors include Dr. Ernest Barker, Luigi Pirandello, Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond, Professor Basil Williams, Bonamy Dobrée, J. L. 


Hammond, Edmund Blunden, Rose Macaulay, R. C. K. Ensor, Edwin Muir. 
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Casticton Gardens, 


JAMAICA 


FOR A SHORT VISIT OR A PROLONGED STAY 


AFTER a sea passage of 14 days you will enjoy the magnificent 
_scenery, invigorating sea breezes and perfect climate of Jamaica, 
the ideal British winter resort. 


365 DAYS’ SUNSHINE 


Instead of fog, rain and cold, you are offered sunshine every day, perfect 
sea, river and sun bathing, golf, tennis, riding, shooting, fishing, motoring; 
dancing, etc. Kingston, the capital, has modern shops, good clubs and 
hotels to suit all pockets. The surrounding country offers scenic beauty 
unsurpassed in any part of the world. 






First-class golf. 


Montego Bay—with its popular bathing beach—and Mandeville—in the 
hills—are among the island’s chain of delightful resorts. 


There are no exchange difficulties. The currency is the same as 
in this country. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


\ which gives you full information and details of shipping 
she : aj facilities. A postcard to Dept. J.S. brings a copy free. 


The West India Committee, 14 Trinity Square, London, E.C. 3. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE resistance of Madrid to General Franco’s attack 
exceeds expectations, and it is clear that, whatever 
the immediate future may have in store, the first assault 
has definitely failed. On Sunday General Mola declared 
that he would be in Madrid by nightfall ; on Wednesday 
the capital was in no worse military position than it 
was when that prediction was uttered, and the morale 
of the defenders had sensibly improved. It has not yet 
come to street-fighting, except in the outer fringes of the 
suburbs, and the citizens have had ample time to construct 
barricades everywhere. But so far the defenders have 
held their enemies at bay outside the city, which is not 
vet completely invested, as is shown by the fact that in 
the last day or two reinforcements of some importance 
have been arriving from Catalonia. General Franco has 
no doubt not yet disclosed his tactics completely. He is 
reasonably well supplied with artillery, and if he cannot 
take Madrid by assault he has it in his power to destroy 
a great part of the city by bombardment. To avert 
that danger the Government troops would have to 
push the insurgents back some miles. But winter will 
be taking a hand in the campaign in a very few days now, 
and that may determine General Franco, whose troops, 
in ther bivouac in the open, would be the greater sufferers, 

tocarry out his threat to resort to more violent methods. 

* * * * 
The Defence Debate 

The debate initiated by the Liberal Opposition on 
Tuesday on the report of the Royal Commission on 
Arms Manufacture and Arms Traffic was conspicuous 
for its almost complete avoidance of the motion on the 
paper. The House was far more concerned with the 
progress of rearmament, and the Government was under 
heavy fire from many sides. Sir Thomas Inskip appealed 


for more time to consider the Arms Commission’s report, 
though he showed himself decidedly hostile to one of its 
principal, and most reasonable, recommendations, the 
appointment of a Minister of Supply. The difficulty of 
Members in such a debate is that Ministers cannot 
give detailed figures to indicate the progress rearmament 
is making, so ‘that the controversy is to some extent 
being conducted in the dark. About the anxiety of the 
House and the country for national security there is 
no question, but there is no ground at all for agitation 
and panic. Disturbed as international relations are the 
danger of a European war is not increasing. It would 
be easy to adduce a number of reasons for thinking that 
it is diminishing. Armaments everywhere are today 
on such a scale that an aggressor could only be checked 
by the knowledge that the peaceable States were highly 
armed, but we are not in the position of having to build 
dams desperately against a flood on the point of over- 
whelming us. 
* * * * 

The Uniforms Bill 

The prohibition of political uniforms and “ political 
armies”? in the Home Secretary’s Public Order Bill 
will meet with general approval; that section of the 
measure will give rise to fewer difficulties than the clauses 
relating to public meetings and processions (with which 
our Parliamentary correspondent deals in another 
column). The Bill makes it an offence to wear uniform 
signifying association with any political organisation or 
with the promotion of any political object, or to take 
part in the control, management, organisation or training 
of persons for the purpose of usurping the functions of 
the police or armed forces or for the use of display of 
physical force in promoting any political object. The 
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difficulties of definition have proved too much for the 
draughtsmen, and the Courts are left to decide the 
baffling question of what constitutes a uniform. This 
may well arouse opposition in Parliament, but these 
‘ clauses of the Bill have so definite and limited an objective 
that magistrates should in practice have little difficulty 
in applying them. An attempt at definition would have 
obscured rather than clarified the purpose of the Bill. 
Ministers are to be congratulated on their promptitude 
in presenting the measure. They should be enabled, 
with the support of all parties, to carry it rapidly into law. 
* * % * 
The Prime Minister at Guildhall 
The Prime Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet on Monday was a sound, firm and, so far as the 
depressing circumstances permitted, a hopeful review 
of the world situation, though the Three-Power currency 
agreement and the treaty with Egypt were the only two 
definite assets to be recorded. The next attempt at 
‘the restoration of stability, if the Government’s desires 
‘are realised, will be the Five-Power Locarno conversa- 
tions, in which Germany and Italy seem more disposed 
to participate than they were a few weeks ago. That 
the conversations should take place at all would. be 
something gained; that they will result in an early or 
an easy agreement is more than can be reasonably hoped 
for. Meanwhile, the sinister process of rearmament is 
being pushed forward relentlessly by every country. 
There was not a trace of cynicism in the Prime Minister’s 
sombre reflection on the fact that, while we, like every 
other country, hated war and realised the inconceivable 
folly of general arming, we were in fact arming like every- 
one else. We shall and must, until an understanding 
with the other Great Powers of Europe enables an 
armament limitation agreement, prelude to some arma- 
ment reduction agreement, to be contracted. Unless the 
Locarno conversations open the road to that they will 
amount to little. 
* ok % ae 
The Arabs and the Royal Commission 
The Royal Commission on the Palestine Mandate, a 
particularly competent body, reached Jerusalem on 
Wednesday, to be greeted with the news that the Arabs 
had decided to boycott the Commission completely. 
Such a decision has precedents, notably in the attitude 
of Egyptians towards the Milner Commission in 1919 
and of large sections of Indians towards the Simon 
Commission nine years later, but in neither case did the 
Commission find any difficulty in framing a valuable 
report. The Arabs will do well, in their own interests, 
to reconsider a decision which was avowedly taken as 
a form of protest against the Government’s announce- 
ment that Jewish immigration would continue on a 
restricted scale. The strike, as an attempt to get 
immigration stopped, failed. The maintenance of the 
boycott only means that the Arabs’ case, in whose strength 
they profess so much confidence, will not be put before 
the Commission, or put only at secondhand. Palestine 
is by no means settled, and Jewish shopkeepers are still 
being boycotted by Arabs, as was no doubt to be expected. 
In such circumstances the Commission’s right policy is 
clearly to proceed systematically with its work. There 
is plenty of material available, whether the Arabs decide 
to state their case or let it go by default. 
* * * * 
The American Republics 
The Pan-American Conference, which opens next week 
at Buenos Aires, may prove of considerable importance 
not only in uniting the States of the American continent, 
but in defining the relations between that continent 
and the rest of the world. The fact that Mr. Roosevelt, 
strengthened by all the prestige of his triumphant re- 


—_=.. 


election, is to attend the Conference, cou 
emphasis the President himself laid on t 
of the Conference in a broadcast speech, suggests t} 

something more than the passage of academic resohution, 
will be attempted. President Wilson, twenty year, a r 
put in forcible and clear-cut language his idea of a Par 
American agreement for the preservation of peace fe 
mutual assistance to an aggressor, and it js probab] 
that his Democratic successor has much the same thing 
in mind, though with less emphasis on the idea of oui 
support. A regional American agreement within the 
framework of the League Covenant would in no Way 
run counter to the purposes of the League, though jt 
might considerably reduce the interest of many of the 
Latin-American Republics in Geneva. In that case the 
League of Nations would tend to evolve into a series of 
regional groups, closely associated and meeting from tine 
to time as a whole. This means looking some way ahead. 
the proceedings at Buenos Aires will indicate whethe: 
it is well to look in that direction at all or not, 
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38 * * * 


Bomb and Battleship 


The Report of the Sub-committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence on the vulnerability of the battleship 
to air attack is a somewhat inconclusive and disturbing 
document. Its answer to the main question is unequi- 
vocal; a battleship completely invulnerable to air 
attack cannot be built. We must, however, continue 
to build battleships. For, over the greater part of the 
sea’s surface, battleships are out of reach of air attack; 
command of trade routes depends on them; they are 
less vulnerable than other types of warship; and the 
deadliness of air attack may be diminished by the greater 
deadliness of anti-aircraft fire. In the Government's 
view, according to Sir Thomas Inskip, the report means 
that “fleet must still meet fleet and must include 
capital ships.” That is what the report means, but 
whether it is right is another matter; according to 
Sir Samuel Hoare it is based on facts agreed on by the 
Naval and Air Force Staffs. The real difficulty, however, 
as the report admits, is that there are not sufficient 
facts on which to base a final answer. In such circum- 
stances the only safe reply would probably be that we 
should build battleships but also as many aeroplanes 
as if we had no battleships. But even expenditure 
on armaments must have a limit somewhere. 


x * % * 


In South-Eastern Europe 

A great deal that may prove important to Europe is 
happening in the south-east of the continent. While 
Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Secretary, is meeting 
Austrian and Hungarian representatives at Vienna the 
Gencral Staffs of Rumania, Jugoslavia, Turkey and Greece 
have been in contact at Bucharest, discussing the possi- 
bility of unity of command in time of war, uniformity of 
armaments and uniformity of instruction. If any 
agreement is reached on these lines it will be of manifest 
political importance, for it will mean the interlocking of 
the Little and Balkan Ententes, a development of which 
there have been various other signs. No significance 
need be attached to Czechoslovakia’s absence from the 
conclave. Its prospects were pretty certainly discussed 
between King Carol and Dr. Benes, when the Rumanian 
sovereign was in Prague a fortnight ago, and if uniformity 
of armament is decided on, supplies will no doubt come 
largely from the Skoda works, though—another suggestive 
possibility—Russian factories may be drawn on, too. 
Jugoslavia’s part in the Bucharest discussions is of special 
interest, for she is a member of both Ententes; the 
rumours of a new cordiality in her relations with Italy 
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are persistent : and the meeting on Friday between the 
Regent, Prince Paul and the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, 
jas inspired new hopes of internal solidarity. 

* * * * 


A Euthanasia Bill 
There is little possibility that the Bill on Euthanasia, 


which Lord Ponsonby is introducing in the House of 
Lords, will pass into law, but it will give an excellent 
opportunity for a valuable discussion. The Bill, 
yhich was to have been introduced by the late Lord 
Yoynihan, gives to persons over twenty-one, of sound 
mind, suffering from incurable and fatal disease, the 
right to apply for euthanasia, on an official form, in the 
presence of two witnesses. The application, together 
with two doctors’ certificates, would be examined by a 
paid referee appointed by the Ministry of Health, and, 
if it were allowed, painless death would be administered 
py a specially licensed medical practitioner in the presence 
oftwo witnesses. Obviously the feelings of relatives must 
bea factor in the decision. The Bill will not be passed ; 
but it will be interesting to know the reasons given 
against shortening life to relieve suffering, when the right 
to do so is already admitted, in the cases of war and 
capital punishment, to defend the State or punish crime. 
But even if the right were admitted, it could be 
exercised only if restricted by as many safeguards as sur- 
round the judge giving sentence of death. 
* * * * 


The Lords and the Fitness Campaign 

The discussion on physical fitness in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday was marked by notable speeches from 
the two eminent physicians who sit in that Chamber, 
lord Dawson and Lord Horder. A wide ground was 
covered, and Lord Dawson, after a pertinent reminder 
that the average standard of fitness is sensibly lowered 
by our success in the preservation of the unfit, emphasised 
the importance of taking every step possible to dis- 
courage the unfit, particularly the mentally unfit, from 
reproduction. Lord Horder, with equal wisdom, pointed 
out that the first condition of physical fitness wes 
adequate sustenance—what he called “ the accessibility 
of food,” and Lord Milne urged the need of a far larger 
supply of trained physical instructors to replace the 
drill-instruetor to whom physical training was entrusted 
in far too many schools. For the Government Earl 
dela Warr once more rejected all thought of compulsion, 
and pinned his hopes to the idea of a great “ voluntary 
drive”? for better physical standards. That is well 
enough so far as it goes, but such a drive will have to 
be organised, directed and to some extent financed by 
the Government. Money spent on preserving health is 
money saved on curing—and supporting—invalids. 


* * * * 


A New Employment Record 

The Ministry of Labour’s latest figures show that in 
October unemployment was lower than for six years and 
employment higher than it has ever been. Since Sep- 
tember it has increased by 21,000, and since October, 
1935, by 599,000, to the present figure of 11,103,000. 
This is the first time it has ever been over 11,000,000, the 
highest previous figure being 10,316,CC0, in the boom 
year of 1929. The satisfaction inspired by these figures 
is increased by the knowledge that the improvement is 
not confined to Great Britain, but extends to France and 
the United States also; it is particularly encouraging, 
moreover, that 10,189 juveniles found employment 
in October. This absorption of new labour coming on 
the market contrasts strikingly with the solid core of 
unemployment, which by now is largely restricted to 
particular districts—the so-called special areas. They 
promise to remain “special” for some time. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The 
Government has been in rough water on the defence 
debate inaugurated on the Liberal amendment to the 
Address. The discussion began with a sincere and well 
phrased if somewhat unrealistic contribution from Mr. 
Kingsley Griffith on the Report of the Arms Commission. 
But it did not remain long on this relatively narrow 
plane, and there followed a series of speeches ranging 
over the whole field of our armament preparations, and 
riddling with penetrating criticism the programmes of 
the Defence Ministers, 

* * * * 


There is a general and uneasy belief, forcefully expressed 
in particular by Lord Winterton, that “* our whole defence 
programme is vastly behindhand.” The House was not 
in the least reassured by Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement 
with regard to the Air Force that “ it was not true to say 
that the programme had fallen vastly into arrears.” It 
obviously indicated that the programme was in arrears, 
and that it was merely a question of what meaning the 
Government attached to the word “ vast.” _It was 
interesting, too, that criticisms by the Opposition of 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s controversial and unnecessary 
exchanges with the Bishop of Birmingham on the Pacifist 
issue were received in uneasy silence on the Government 
side of the House. There is a growing disposition to blame 
the War Secretary for the failure to secure the necessary 
recruits. In fact no Defence Minister at the moment 
enjoys the real confidence of the House of Commons, and 
if more energy and drive is not speedily shown there will 
be a demand to “ sack the lot.” 

* * * * 

The intense interest created by the Arms debate was 
in marked contrast to the atmosphere of boredom and 
lassitude that characterised the two days’ discussion of 
the Socialist amendment. The debate lacked any sort 
of reality. Labour speakers wearily repeated without 
any real conviction the arguments for nationalisation 
that have been used for the last 30 years in this ludicrous 
controversy and Ministers made the customary obvious 
replies. It might have been a set debate at the Oxford 
Union except that the general level of debating was 
inferior to the undergraduates’. Mr. Sandys and Mr. 
Cartland, both Conservatives, did however use the 
occasion to make constructive speeches of the type 
that are not made frequently enough by Liberal National 
and National Labour speakers. 

* * * ** 

Apart from armaments the details of the Public Order 
Bill, which will be debated on Monday, are the main 
preoccupation of Members. I believe the measure may 
receive a second reading without a division, but that 
does not mean that amendments will not be strenuously 
pressed in Committee. The chief attack is likely to be 
concentrated on the second part of the Bill, which deals 
with the maintenance of public order at meetings. 
Many Members by no means confined to the Right 
believe that the danger of disorder at public meetings, 
which after all was the excuse for the recruitment of the 
Fascist army, is not, even with the proposed legislation, 
adequately safeguarded. They will demand that the onus 
of prosecution for “ offensive conduct conducive to 
breaches of the peace ” at public meetings should be laid 
on the police and not on the organiser of the meeting, 
as is at present suggested in the Bill. Powers already 


‘exist under the Public Meetings Act for this purpose, but 


it is argued that the reason that they have so seldom 
been employed is the very natural reluctance of the 
organiscrs of meetings to use them. It is contended 
that it is the responsibility of the police to prevent 
breaches of the peace and they should initiate proceedings, 
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THE BETRAYAL OF THE SPECIAL AREAS 


R. MALCOLM STEWART has just relinquished 

the post of Commissioner for the Special 
Areas which he has held for the last two years. 
He has written the last of those reports which have 
constituted such convincing records of failure. Mr. 
Stewart is not responsible for the failure, but is 
keenly aware of it; the Government is responsible, 
but seems to be quite unaware of it. The report 
gives the reasons why the Commissioner could 
not but fail. He is without direct contact with 
Ministers, without adequate funds, without adequate 
powers, his freedom of action is hopelessly restricted, 


his proposals are ignored, he is hampered by 
departmental delay and red tape. Mr. Stewart 


does not suggest that the new Commissioner should 
be given greater power or liberty of action: his 
contention is that only a Minister, with a Minister’s 
power and responsibility, would be competent to 
solve the terrible problem with which the Com- 
missioner is faced. These criticisms are presented in 
language studiously temperate; the fiction is still 
maintained that Mr. Stewart and the Government 
are in agreement, but by now it is no more than a 
fiction. There is, and has been, a flat contradiction 
between the Commissioner’s proposals and the 
Government’s inaction. 

The report indeed describes what has been done 
—the schemes of training and transference, of social 
welfare, housing, land cultivation, health services 
and land development: they are at best mere pal- 
liatives of unemployment; they have done little or 
nothing to create employment. While unemployment 
outside the distressed areas has fallen to 12 per cent. 
of the insured population, in the depressed areas it has 
searcely fallen at all; in South Wales, for example, 
the fall is from 38 per cent. to 34 per cent. Yet 
Mr. Stewart is of the opinion that the possibilities of 
assistance under the Special Areas (Development and_ 
Improvement) Act have been fully exploited. In 
spite of this proof of its inadequacy, it is this Act 
which the Government this week intends to continue, 
without amendment. In the light of Mr. Stewart’s 
report, of the Government’s repeated assurances and 
pledges, of its continued inaction and apparent inten- 
tion to perpetuate inaction, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the depressed areas have been betrayed. 

The betrayal is no more necessary than it is 
excusable. Those who have studied the depressed 
areas, and among them Mr. Stewart himself, are 
agreed that, with vigorous action, their continued 
decay can be arrested; indeed that, on other than 
mere humanitarian grounds, the revival of industry 
in them is necessary to the economic health of the 
country. Mr. Stewart proposes that the palliative 
measures already taken should be continued and 
extended; there will be room for them even if the 
revival is achieved. But he makes further proposals 
which, if adopted, will not merely palliate misery 
but create employment. Those proposals have been 
before the Government for six months, and in that 
time have joined the Government’s promises in the 
limbo of oblivion. Mr. Stewart, though he appreciates 
their value, has no doubt of the inadequacy of the steps 


already taken to attract new industry. Parliament 
has voted £5,000,000 to the Special Areas Fund, for 
establishing new industries and financing the Tradin 
Estates in the North-Eastern Area and in South Wales 
which are, at present, the most promising means of 
creating employment. If the Trading Estates are t, 
succeed, further assistance will be necessary, My, 
Stewart leaves no doubt that it must be given more 
freely and boldly than is commonly the case with 
bank advances. Even with the success of the Trading 
Estates, however, the core of permanent unemploy- 
ment will only be partly reduced ; as for the hope 
that rearmament will give much employment in the 
depressed areas, Mr. Stewart dismisses it as illusory 
unless the Government is prepared deliberately to 
plant armament factories there. 

With this we came to the most interesting and 
most valuable part of Mr. Stewart’s report. First, he 
recommends a number of enterprises whose economic 
value has been recognised by experts; they include 
the promotion and control by the State of the extrac. 
tion of oil from coal, the establishment in South Wales 
of a factory for producing calcium carbide, the 
maintenance in use of Maryport Harbour, encourage- 
ment of the domestic use of Welsh smokeless coal, 
immediate Government action to promote the building 
of the Severn bridge, the construction of an arterial 
road in West Cumberland, improvement of communi- 
cations between the north and south bank of the 
Tyne. More important, because promising some 
permanent rehabilitation, are the steps proposed to 
attract new industries to the depressed areas. A more 
even distribution of new industry should be created 
by controlling any further building of factories in 
the Greater London industrial area which is spreading 
further and further over the Home Counties. This 
proposal is to be recommended even apart from the 
question of the depressed areas. But, the Commissioner 
points out, the flow of industry diverted from London 
should be directed to the depressed areas by equalising 
the public assistance rate throughout the country, 
and thus reducing the enormous burden of rates in 
the depressed areas; and by offering income-tax 
reductions, rating relief and credit facilities, for a 
period of seven years, to new industries established 
there. 

These are bold suggestions, but none but sugges- 
tions that are both bold and imaginative can be 
worth anything in a situation so desperate. Mr. 
Stewart is well aware of the objections in principle 
to his proposals, to Government interference in the 
freedom of industry. Such objections can have little 
relevance for a Cabinet which has subsidised the 
production of wheat, sugar-beet, milk, and has given 
tariff protection to steel, iron, and innumerable other 
industries. Yet it is quite certain that the farmers, the 
members of the steel cartel, the sugar beet producers, 
were never in so bad a case as the miners of South 


’ Wales or the steel workers of Tyneside. The Govern- 


ment is faced by the Commissioner which it appointed 
with the challenge to attract new industries to the 
special areas by some special inducements, such as 
guaranteed orders or temporary financial assistance 
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, the form of income-tax relief and rating relief or 
the grant of long-term loans at a low rate of 
interest.’ In normal times the latter expedient 
yould be open to every kind of objection; but this 
is not @ normal time or a normal case. So long as 


aieh assistance is given books must be open to 


inspection and profits limited; subject to that the 
need for creating employment rather than elaborating 
social services for the unemployed must be con- 
sidered paramount. A Government which refuses 
to recognise that is definitely betraying the special 
areas. 


RIVAL CREEDS 


HE ‘last article on Christianity and Communism 
in what has by common consent been a notable 
gies appears in our columns today. The subject 
has been approached from many angles. Dr. Inge 
ad Father D’Arey have denounced Communist 
doctrine with vigour. Mr. John Strachey has as 
vigorously defended it. Dr. Ernest Barker, Dr. 
Joseph Needham, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr and Canon 
Barry have all admitted the existence of some common 
gound between the two faiths (if, which is disputable, 
(ommunism may be called a faith) and expressed 
yarying views on their compatibility with one another. 
The Spectator itself has been reproached with some 
yehemence for permitting the defence of any creed 
so indefensible as Communism to appear in its 
columns. Regarding that, neither apology nor extenua- 
tion is called for. Completely antagonistic as we are 
to both Fascism and Communism as political creeds. 
we could no more refuse to discuss them—and 
discuss them fairly in every aspect—than we could 
decline to discuss war or white slavery because we 
abominate them. The injunction to examine all 
things and approve what is found to be good is as 
sound as it ever was, and it applies peculiarly to what- 
ever rival doctrines, political or theological, make their 
appeal to the minds and hearts of men today. Those 
whose Christian faith is strongest will hesitate least 
to measure its claims with those of Communism. 
The contrast between the two, as our articles have 
shown, can in any case not be pressed too far. It is 
impossible to regard Christianity and Communism, 
judged by their theory as distinct from their practice, 
as fundamentally and irreconcilably opposed. The 
one distinctive tenet of Communism, “ from each 
according to his ability to each according to his need,” 
is as essentially Christian as “ give to everyone that 
It is too Christian for adoption so far in 
It has not been adopted in 
Russia, where, as everywhere else, payment is 
proportioned to competence and achievement. It 
is Christian because it derives directly from Christi- 
anity. So far as in this country the nation as a 
whole ministers to those in need—to sickness, to old 
age, to childhood—on no other ground than their 
need, it is prompted consciously or subconsciously by 
the teaching not of Marx but of Christ. But 
familiarity too easily breeds heedlessness, and it is 
well for Christianity itself that the challenge of 
Communism should be faced and met. It is not to 
be met by denying that any ground for challenge 
exists. It does exist. Again and again in every 
country in the course of history an official Christianity 
bearing small resemblance to the Christianity of 
Christ has thrown its mantle over privilege and 
wealth and shown itself deaf to the ery of the 
suffering and the disinherited. Even a Communism 


this material world. 





that lives by exploiting discontent has something to 
teach a Christianity so decadent or so transcen- 
dentalist as to leave the cause of social justice to be 
defended by its enemies. 

An ideal Christianity has nothing to learn from 
Communism. Yet it may well be true, as Dr. 
Needham and Dr. Niebuhr have shown, and Canon 
Barry readily concedes, that the acceptance of 
certain Communist tenets may make the average 
Christian of today a better Christian. There are 
deep-rooted, differences between them. Christianity 
is concerned with eternal values, and men’s actions 
are shaped in the light of them. Communism con- 
cerns itself with this present life, and with the material 
more than the spiritual. Communism would impose 
as a rigid code a way of life that has virtue only in so 
far as it springs from voluntary impulses of the 
human spirit, checked and directed by faith in a 
God concerned perpetually and eternally with human 
affairs. 

That the fortunate who profit by their ability 
should be compelled to share with those who have no 
ability but great need is good only in so far as it 
brings material relief to the needy. The man who 
voluntarily shares the fruit of his ability with his 
fellow in need is living on a different plane, and one 
distinctively Christian. But the best of a Communist 
creed effectively applicd is something better than a 
Christian creed honoured in word and not in deed. 
So far as Communist teaching causes Christians to 
consider where they fall short of their own professions, 
Communism has a service to render to Christianity. 
But Christianity can have no part in class-conflict. 
It may be disguised as the evolution of a single class, 
an idea essentially germane to a Christianity which 
preaches unity and the equal worth in the eyes of 
God of every human soul, but so far as it springs from 
a fanned flame of antagonism Christianity can have 
none of it. The end must be attained, but not by 
destruction and strife. 

But when all is said the fact has to be faced that 
to a considerable section of youth in this country 
Communism is making a more effective appeal than 
Christianity. More than that, it is being eagerly 
embraced as a rival faith. There is much more in 
this than the attraction of novelty. Youth today is 
predisposed towards a_ religion of revolt, and 
Christianity is apt to figure as a religion of com- 
placency. Revolt against the evils of poverty and 
unemployment and profiteering and slums may well 
be exalted into a crusade, in the name of Christianity 
or Communism or any other creed. And Communism, 
preaching that gospel more consistently and emphatic- 
ally than Christianity, finds an open road to the 
generous heart of a youth which forgets that 
Communism has little else to preach and Christianity 
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has much. So far as Christianity is failing to do its 
own work it has no right to complain that Communism 
is trying to take its place. The choice is in its hands. 
It would be fatal for Christianity to limit its concern 
to the next world and leave the field to its critics and 
opponents in this. Not that such a danger exists ; 
but if the Church is to rally the coming generation 
to it and fill up its thinning ranks, it must have a 
gospel to preach that touches life, and is seen to touch 


it, as Communism does. It is not for a mere] 
Christianity that the world is waiting ; 

stone instead of- bread. It wants the ideal ang th 
spiritual as springs of action, expressed—throy " 
hard thought, which is as much a Christian duty gs 
the generation of ardour—in the field of communal 
well as individual life. Christianity, if it will, may give 
the world what Communism never can. If it wil] not 
it cannot grudge Communism its victorics, 


Y ethical 
that would he 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister dealt rather airily with the 
ease of General Gough in the House of 
Commons on ‘Tuesday. It is all very well to 
say that it should be ample reward for Sir Hubert 
Gough that he has been vindicated by the verdict 
of his fellow-countrymen. Sir Hubert was  com- 
mander of the Fifth Army. The commanders of the 
other armies got pecrages and £30,000 apiece; Sir 
Hubert got half-pay and obloquy. Now the Prime 
Minister under whom the General was ‘“ unstuck,” 
and who did as much as anyone to create the impression 
of his failure, has handsomely admitted that he was 
quite mistaken. If Mr. Lloyd George is not in a position 
to make restitution, his successor, the present Prime 
Minister, is. But all the present Prime Minister has to 
say is “ What a happy man General Gough must be.” 
He may be a happy man, but he is also, if not a poor 
man, at any rate poorer by £30,000 than if he had what 
now appears to be his deserts. Justice is something the 
people of this country prize highly, and it looks very 
much as if justice was being denied to General Gough. 
** * * * 

Who—it is a largish question—has been the greatest 
benefactor to medicine in any age? According to 
Sir Farquhar Buzzard (who said so at the dinner of the 
Council of the British Medical Association on Tuesday) 
it is Lord Nuffield. Certainly a strong case can be 
made for that, but after all Lord Nuffield has indirectly 
given doctors more work to do than most men. It is a 
pity the dinner was not better reported, for there were 
some neat hits in the speeches. Sir Farquhar Buzzard, 
proposing the guests, spoke of his embarrassment in 
coupling the name of the largest motor-car manufacturer 
in the country with that of the President of the Anti- 
Noise Society (Lord Horder), and Mr. H. L. Eason, the 
Vice-Chancellor of London University, referring appositely 
to the correspondence in The Times on “ Buzzards in 
the Home Counties,” mentioned that he had observed to 
Lord Nuffield that buzzards were birds of prey, to which 
the donor of a million and a quarter pounds to enable Sir 
Farquhar’s dreams to be realised had replied feelingly 
that he was fully conscious of that. Altogether Lord 
Nuffield, who was present, was well in the picture. I 
was glad to be a fellow-guest myself. 

* * * * 

The Madrid radio is singularly interesting these days, 
as anyone who knows a little Spanish and has a good 
enough receiving-set can discover for himself. At the 
week-end, when the papers were full of rumours that 
the city had fallen, the radio, with its tumult of Com- 
munist harangues and exhortations, was proof enough 
of what the situation was. On Monday things were 
normal enough for a musical programme (with, among 
other things, the barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann) 
to be included. On Tuesday there was a new note of 
exhilaration ; the city was holding out; the insurgents 
were being thrown back ; the population was commended 
for its courage ; orders regarding the surrender of arms 


by private persons were interspersed, and I liked especially 
one announcement, sufficiently arresting at such 4 
moment, that “ Comrade Blank has lost his wallet eop,. 
taining 45 pesetas. Will anyone finding it return jt [to 
such and such an address] as this amount represents 
the whole of this brave comrade’s capital.” Apart from 
this the whole thing is a little like listening in to q 
murder. 
C a * * 

Colonel R. H. Elliot will be greatly missed by members 
of that most interesting body, the Magic Circle, of whose 
Occult Committee he had been chairman for seventeen 
years. He knew as much about the Indian rope trick as 
any man living—so far as it is possible to have knowledge 
about something that never happened. For Coloned 
Elliot was firmly convinced that the trick never did 
happen, and he got as near to proving a negative as 
a negative ever can be proved. At a meeting of the 
Magic Circle which I attended as his guest two or three 
years ago, it was demonstrated (a) that not one of the 
many alleged eye-witnesses of the trick who had submitted 
themselves to examination by the Circle had been able 
to establish a convincing case, and (b) that some of the 
most influential men in India, both British and Indian, 
who had expressed an eager desire to see the trick had 
failed to find anyone to perform it. There was also the 
evidence of photographs of the trick, which showed 
everything they should show except the rope and the 
climbing boy. After all that I should need to see the trick 
more than once myself before I believed it. 

* * * * 


Strangely enough I had never been in the streets for 
the two-minutes silence till this year. Do _ those, | 
wonder, who have done it a dozen times get the thrill 
still? For a thrill there unquestionably is in the com- 
pleteness of the cessation of all noise. I stood on 
Wednesday at the junction of two great Central London 
thoroughfares. Thousands of people were massed there, 
and there was less sound than you would hear on 
Dartmoor at midnight. A dog’s bark, a child’s ery— 
apart from that not so much as a cough. The traffic 
lights that persisted in futile changes and a_ winking 
sign that kept on winking seemed to be doing something 
sacrilegious. But I should have liked an odd hundred 
of the crowd to jot down on paper what they were 
thinking about—and give it to me for this column. 

* * * * 


Habits and hygiene go ill together. And habits are 
more often than not unaccountable. Else why should 
young women with open necks be matched by young 
men swathed in mufflers—unless it be (as it well may) 
that young women are more sensible than young men. A 
tweed jacket and flannel trousers, it seems, must be 
crowned, by some inexorakl> law, with several yards of 
woollen scarf which a bronchitis-patient would gird at 
as an intolerable curse. Surely Sir Kingsley Wood's 
Fitter Britain will be a searfless Britain—even if it is 
bad for Bradford. JANUS. 
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(AN SOUTH WALES BE SAVED ?—I. FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


[Mr. Greenwood, who is the author of “ Employment and the Depressed Areas,” is making 


South 


HOPE the King has better weather than I had 

for his visit to Merthyr Tydfil. But the day I 
chose Was perhaps not unsuitable to gather my first 
impressions. Just as I left the prospervus-looking 
Neath valley. which marks the end of bituminous 
wal and anthracite, and the beginning of Welsh steam- 
wal, the heavens opened and blotted out everything 
but the road ahead. 

In spite of its 60 per cent. unemployment and its 
fjbulous rates, Merthyr is not quite the most depressed 
town in South Wales. Maesteg and Brynmawr, not to 


a special investigation of the situation in 


mention smaller places, have higher percentages. But 
it is typical of these tragic “tops of the valleys” in 


jiving on past memories and hope deferred. Wherever 
you go among these strangely out-of-the-world commun- 
ities you will hear the same story. Everybody 
does not go back as far as my friendly lunch-companion 
in Merthyr, who held forth on the great days in the last 
century when Merthyr was the largest and most flourishing 
town in all South Wales, but any unemployed miner 
you meet will talk—and there is never any difficulty in 
getting a Welshman to talk—about how his pit is there 
and the coal is there and why does not the Government 
dosomething to open it ?. Then you will hear rumours : 
the Mayor is in London talking to members of Parliament ; 
the Commissioner is thinking of clearing the site of the 
derelict Dowlais steel-works above Merthyr. And, above 
all, the King is coming. “ Surely, something will happen 
now,” is the general attitude, and a Communist leader 
told me that his party had virtually decided not to boycott, 
but to ask. 

The distress of Merthyr or Maesteg or Blaina is, 
of course, by no means universal. Quite apart from 
the western coalfield, even in the steam-coal valleys, 
as you run down them you will see more and more 
cage-wheels turning and more black but cheerful faces. 
(oming out into the flatter country things look better 
still; the housing is noticeably good for an old industrial 
area, While the coastal towns, notably Cardiff, where 
Iam most comfortably ensconced, certainly do not look 
depressed. 

But the atmosphere of hope deferred and a very 
deep-rooted sense of grievance is shared by nearly 
every responsible person, whether business man, trade 
mion leader, or economist, to whom I have spoken. 
Arthur Horner, the first-rate leader of the Miners 
Federation, told me this evening that at a meeting where 
he was almost the only plain Mister the capitalists 
were far more bitter than his Communist friends, educated 
in the contradictions of capitalism. There is, of course, 
the feeling common to most distressed areas—that they 
were led to overdevelop during the War when immigrant 
labour replaced the enlisted workers (Welsh miners are 
justifiably proud of their record of enlistment), and 
then left to battle unaided with the difficulties of an 
export trade which were greatly increased by Government 
measures to protect the home market—for the benefit 
of the prosperous Midlands and South. South Wales, 
however, feels particularly badly treated. To the old 
grievance of the switching-over of the Navy from steam- 
coal to “* precarious ” oversea oil supplies must be added 
several new ones, notably that the Scandinavian Trade 
Agreements helped Durham by forcing the Germans 
and Poles into the Mediterranean markets, and of 
course that sanctions ruined the vitally important Welsh 
trade with Italy. In the old days of Free Trade nobody 








Wales at the instance of Tur Spectrartor.| 

had grounds for complaining, whatever happened, 
but now the harm the Government has done surely it 
should be ready to undo. 

No one believes that South Wales can recover without 
help. At a time when the iron and steel trade is booming, 
when shipping is improving, when most parts of Great 
Britain are enjoying rapidly increasing prosperity, and 
the general unemployment average has dropped to 
12 per cent., even the better situated parts of South 
Wales are little more than holding their own, and the 
position in the Special Area is really getting worse. 
Here there are over 140,000 unemployed, and while 
the proportion to employed has fallen during the past 
year from 38 per cent. to 34 per cent., this has been due 
to a factor which deeply concerns the patriotic Welshman 
—depopulation. 

I have been positively bewildered with estimates of the 
emigration from South Wales to other parts of England 
since the War. Whatever may be the truth of these, 
there is no doubt that the encouragement of transfer has 
been the most important economic result of the Special 
Areas (Development and Improvement) Act. While it 
hardly seems reasonable to object to people being enabled 
to go when a future awaits them, the Welshman points 
out that by drawing away the men of ability and character, 
who alone will venture out of their valleys, new industrial 
development is continually being made more difficult, 
while in time the depopulation of the hinterland is 
bound to affect the coastline and_ its distributive 
activities. 

At the moment the coastline is being helped by the 
shipping recovery, the heavy industrial boom, and by 
the fact that rationalisation has concentrated iron and 
steel manufacture largely at the ports. But I could 
not help reflecting, as I admired the great new steel 
plant on the Cardiff docks, that it was producing four 
times the output with half the men employed by the 
works it replaced. Perhaps it is not surprising that, 
despite appearances unemployment in Newport, Cardiff 
and Swansea, which were excluded from the Special 
Area, should still be as bad as on Tyneside. And one 
development in the reverse direction of vital importance 
to the valleys—the Richard Thomas enterprise at Ebbw 
Vale—will probably reduce the total volume of employ- 
ment in South Wales; indeed it is expected to hit the 
tinplate town of Llanelly so hard that one leading business 
man told me seriously that it might in time become 
another Merthyr. 

The moral is really that the whole of South Wales 
must be regarded as a single economic unit. The King’s 
visit will be confined to the scheduled Special Area, 
indeed to the valleys alone, and will focus attention on 
their problems. But, although the valleys contain 
most of the worst distress and of the really surplus 
population, they are inseparably bound up with the 





coastline. 
Over two years ago Lord Portal made a very striking 


estimate in his investigation of South Wales. He 
assumed the maximum conceivable recovery of the 
existing industries, and particularly of steam coal, 


added in all possible secondary effects, and calculated 
that there would still remain about 44,000 male workers 
absolutely surplus to the region. Professor Marquand, 
in his remarkable book, South Wales Needs a Plan, 
puts the figure up to 60,000, and since the total number 
of wholly unemployed men and boys is about two 
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and a half times as high, it is difficult to say that he is 
wrong. Some such figure will have to be dealt with, 
and dealt with in such a way as not to create a similar 
surplus elsewhere in South Wales. 

That is the real problem. Nowhere else in the country 


EE 
is so large a surplus to be found. Can it be dealt 
Before considering this we must look at wh 
done. I will close this article by saying that 
found a Welshman who feels that prese 
are in the least likely to prove adequate, 


with) 
at is eing 
I have Not 
nt Measures 


PROPAGANDA, RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR—II 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


ONSIDER the propagandist activities of the periodical 
Press. Rich men and politicians have a fixed 
belief that if they can control the Press they will be able 
to control public opinion—to control it even in a country 
where democratic institutions are allowed to function 
without gross interference. They buy up newspapers 
—partly in order to make money (for the production 
of newspapers is a very profitable industry), but mainly 
in the confident hope of being able to persuade the 
electorate to do what they want it to do. But in fact, 
as recent history proves, they fail just as often as they 
succeed. Thus, we see that the clectoral success of 
the English Liberal Party before the War, and of the 
Labour Party after, were won in the teeth of opposition 
by a newspaper Press that was and is overwhelmingly 
conservative. It can be shown by a simple arithmetical 
‘alculation that there must be millions of English men 
and women who regularly read a Tory newspaper and 
regularly vote against the Tories. The same is true of 
France, where it is clear that many readers of the 
Conservative Press vote Socialist and even Communist 
at elections. We are led to two conclusions: _ first, 
that most people choose their daily paper, not for its 
opinions, but for its entertainingness, its capacity to 
amuse and fill the vacancies of leisure. Second, that 
written propaganda is less efficacious than the habits 
and prejudices, the class loyalties and_ professional 
interests of the readers. 

Nor must we forget that propaganda is largely at the 
mercy of circumstances. Sometimes circumstances fight 
against propaganda; at other times, they fight no less 
effectively on its side. Thus, during the khaki election 
which returned the first Coalition Government under Mr. 
Lloyd George, and during the gold-standard election of 
1931, circumstances fought on the same side as the 
majority of Press propagandists—and fought with tre- 
mendous effect. Significant, in this context, is the case 
of Allied propaganda during the World War. Up till 
the summer of 1918 the propaganda designed to under- 
mine the will-to-fight of the German troops was almost 
perfectly ineffective. During and after that summer, 
when hunger and a series of unsuccessful battles had 
prepared the ground for it, this propaganda achieved 
its purpose. But the leaflets which Lord Northcliffe’s 
organisation scattered with such good effect during 
July and August could have done absolutely nothing 
to discourage the German troops during their victorious 
offensive against Saint Quentin in the month of March. 

Propaganda by even the greatest masters of style is 
as much at the mercy of circumstances as propaganda 
by the worst journalists. Ruskin’s diatribes against 
machinery and the factory system influenced only those 
who were in an economic position similar to his own ; 
on those who profited by machinery and the factory 
system they had no influence whatever. From the 
beginning of the twelfth century to the time of the 
Council of Trent, denunciations of ecclesiastical and 
monastic abuses were poured forth almost without 
intermission. And yet, in spite of the eloquence of 
great writers and great churchmen, like St. Bernard and 
St. Bonaventura, nothing was done. It needed the 
circumstances of the Reformation to produce the Counter- 


Reformation. Upon his contemporaries the influence of 
Voltaire was enormous. Lucian had as much talent a 
Voltaire and wrote of religion with the same disinte. 
grating irony. . And yet, so far as we can judge, jj 
writings were completely without effect. The Syrians oj 
the second century were busily engaged in converting 
themselves to Christianity and a number of other oriental 
religions ; Lucian’s irony fell on ears that were deaf ty 
everything but theology and occultism. In Frane 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, a peculiar 
combination of historical circumstances had predisposed 
the educated to a certain religious and political scepticism. 
people were ready and eager to welcome Voltaire’s attacks 
on the existing order of things. Political and religious 
propaganda is effective, it would seem, only upon thos 
who are already partly or entirely convinced of jts 
truth. 

Let us consider a modern example. Since the War 
two well-written and persuasive pieces of propaganda 
have figured among the very best of best sellers—I refer 
to Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front and H, &, 
Wells’s Outline of History. In Europe and America, 
many millions of people read the German’s indictment 
of war and the Englishman’s plea for internationalism, 
With what results? It is hard indeed to say. All 
that we can be sure of is that nationalistic feeling was 
never so acutely inflamed as it is today, and the expendi- 
ture on armaments never higher. Once more, circum: 
stances have been more effective in moulding men’ 
minds than conscious literary propagandists. The 
influence of Wells and Remarque, which was doubtless 
considerable at the time of the appearance of their 
books, lasted only as long as the post-War disgust with 
fighting and the post-War era of prosperity. A new 
generation, whose members had no first-hand knowledge 
of war, came to maturity and along with it appeared 
the great depression. In the desperate effort to preserve 
a local prosperity, governments raised tariffs, established 
quotas, subsidised exports. Economic nationalism was 
everywhere intensified. For every people all foreigners 
were automatically transformed into enemies. At the 
same time despair and the sense of having been wronged, 
of being the victims of a monstrous injustice, were 
driving millions to seek consolation and a_ vicarious 
triumph in the religion of nationalism. 

In a word, all the historical circumstances of recent 
years have conspired to intensify nationalism and _ throw 
discredit on internationalism, whether religious or 
political, whether based on Christian theology or a 
rationalistic view of the world. At the same time, 
of course, governments have deliberately fostered 
nationalistic fervour to serve their own political purposes. 
To these causes must be added the apparently normal 
human tendency to delight in periodical changes o 
intellectual and emotional fashion. The very popt- 
larity of an author during a certain period is a reasol 
why he should become unpopular later on. The cot 
versions due to the preaching of Wells and Remarque 
were in general superficial and short-lived. It is no 
to be wondered at. 

But now, Jet us suppose for the sake of argument, 
that these conversions had been for the most part 
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rofound and, in spite of changed conditions, lasting. 
Would that fact have greatly altered the present situation, 
o Jong as the world’s rulers had remained unconverted ? 
It is possible to argue that the really influential book 
is not that which converts ten millions of casual readers, 
put rather that which converts the very few who, at 
any given moment, succeed in seizing power. Marx 
and Sorel have been influential in the modern world, 
yot so much because they were best sellers (Sorel in 
articular was not at all a widely read author), but 
iecause among their few readers were two men, called: 
respectively Lenin and Mussolini. In a less spectacular 


way, but still profoundly, the writings of Jeremy 
Bentham affected the course of nineteenth-century 
history. Their circulation was not large; but they 
counted among their readers men like Chadwick, Grote, 
Romilly, Brougham—administrators, educationists, legal 
reformers, who did their best to put into practice what 
Bentham had preached. It may be that the future 
ruler of some great country will grow up with a passion 
for Wells. In that case The Outline will be, not merely 
a record of past history, but, indirectly, a maker of 
history to come. Up to the present, in spite of its 
circulation it has not affected the course of history. 


A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE ? 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


AST month saw the publication of Sir Arthur 
Newsholme’s latest book The Last Thirty Years 
in Public Health (Aen and Unwin, 15s.) and The 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health— 
for 1935. Sir Arthur Newsholme is master of his material, 
and uses it to the best possible advantage: he has 
cast his net very widely; he touches many themes, 
and adorns all, for like all great doctors he is a humanist 
first and last. 

It is not without significance that throughout Holy 
Writ there is no word of anything but praise for physicians 
except that famous passage in the three Gospels where 
itis mentioned that a woman “ had suffered many things 
of many physicians, and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse ” 
(Mark v. 25). Of the other great professions, the priestly 
and legal, there is no lack of criticism though, in the 


thirty-eighth chapter of Ecclesiastieus, the writer 
sets forth the limitations of doctors in terms which 
ring true two thousand years later. Sir Arthur, 
like the writer of the book of the son of Sirach, 


stresses repeatedly the need for an educational system 
which, vitalised by Christianity, will serve to strengthen 
the character of every individual. Unless this can be 
achieved, there can be no progress. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme has been to Soviet Russia ; 
he praises without stint much that he saw there, but 
reverts uncompromisingly to the conviction that little 
can come of a system not based upon allegiance to the 
First as well as the Second of Our Lord’s Great Com- 
mandments. But he is satisfied that the desire for 
personal gain is not a primary motive, not such a stimulus 
essential for physicians and surgeons any more than for 
soldiers and sailors, civil servants or judges, clergy or 
(dare I add ?) Members of Parliament, whose watchword, 
like that of the new Germany, is “ common welfare 
before self-interest ’—Gemeinnut: vor Eigennutz. He is 
equally convinced that communal efforts to mitigate the 
struggle for a livelihood will not lead to “ moral para- 
sitism.”” Symbiosis, to his scientific mind, is as much a 
social reality and a biological necessity as evolution. 

He stresses afresh the lack, in this country, of a unified 
medical service, such as exists in the more advanced 
countries in Europe, the -value of which is indicated 
by the fact that sickness and mortality is less, and the 
expectation of life therefore greater amongst every 
section of the population in Germany than in this 
country. This has long been the case and may not 
unreasonably be ascribed, at least in part, to the existence 
in that country of a really comprehensive public health 
service, such as exists jn several other countries, including 
Japan, 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Health Insurance Bill of 1911 
Was a great forward step, though it was at the time, 
as we sometimes forget, as unpopular with the Left 


Wing in Parliament as with the extreme Right. Because 
it was not preceded by reform of local govern- 
ment, of which we had an instalment from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in 1929, it has not given us anything like 
full value for the vast expenditure involved, for all 
concerned therewith labour under peculiar disadvan- 
tages. The administration of Health Insurance is at 
its best when it is regional. In this country, on the 
contrary, it is in the hands of 4,400 independently 
administered approved societies and branches, over- 
lapping everywhere, so that there may be living in a 
single street members of fifty or more different approved 
societies. These members will all be paying contribu- 
tions at standard rates, but what they get in return 
may vary so widely as to leave a feeling of resentment 
against the decisions of a bureaucracy which has long 
ceased to be “ friendly.” Five persons out of six will 
be entitled to dental benefit, provided they are contri- 
butors of three years’ standing: in other words, when 
their wages are lowest, and the preventive value of 
dental treatment greatest, they are ineligible. This is 
the reason why bad teeth are the main cause of rejection 
of recruits for the Fighting Forces. Three out of four 
will be entitled to ophthalmic benefit and to conva- 
lescent home treatment, but only one in ten to 
hospital benefit, and one in thirty to convalescent 
allowances. The total amount allocated to dental 
treatment for the past three years is about as much 
as that paid to chemists for drugs—about £2 million, 
which is less than 10 per cent. of the total expended 
on benefits. What middle-class family in normal 
health expects to pay doctors ten times as much as 
dentists ? 

These figures, taken from the Report of the Ministry 
of Health for 1934, which was published, even later 
than usual, at the end of October, give point to Sir 
Arthur Newsholme’s considered comments on_ the 
wastefulness of the system. It is in no real sense 
“national ’’; those who need most care are, in general, 
least entitled to it, e.g., those long unemployed and 
those living in areas where sickness is relatively greatest 
over a long period and where, as the Registrar-General’s 
return shows, expectation of life is relatively shorter. 

The curative aspect of the Health Insurance system 
is, as he points out, at present divorced from the pre- 
ventive functions of Public Health. The absence of 
reliable statistics of sickness on a regional basis militates 
against effective action, and those who most need pro- 
tection, v2z., adolescents, women not gainfully employed, 
and, for the most part, the insured workers’ dependants, 
are not within the scope of the scheme. ; 

Continued unemployment in some areas and an influx 
of workers in others have been a severe strain upon 
the system, and those who work it. The whole machine 
should be overhauled; the approved societies should 
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be reorganised upon a regional basis, or absorbed into 
a genuinely national service. 

One point not dealt with by Sir Arthur Newsholme 
is the fundamental question whether the system can 
or should be run on insurance lines with an actuarial 
basis. Should financial reserves be laid up, in good times 
and in bad, or should we lay down what we consider to 
be the best service we can afford for a period of, let us say, 
seven years, and levy such contributions as we estimate to 
be requisite to supply such services, leaving the Treasury 
to pocket any surplus, or make good any deficit ? 

In most commercial insurance schemes the insured 
person is the real safeguard against the contingency 
eovered. Motorists are anxious to avoid accidents, 
workmen to avoid the physical pain and financial loss 
inseparable from any mishap which entitles them to 
compensation. But these inhibitions scarcely operate 
in the domain of medical, dental or maternity benefit 
or in the case of tuberculosis or other special treatments. 

The other outstanding point to which no allusion is 
made in the book under review, or in its predecessors, 
is the vital difference between the British and nearly 
all other Health Insurance schemes in force in civilised 


Christianity and Communism 





countries. Except in Great Britain and America 
all these schemes include ‘‘ death benefit ’ 
and logical culmination of the system. 

Our schemes, so far as they have yet been developed 
provide for maternity benefit when life begins ; they will, 
before long, cover the insured person’s life from the 
cradle to the grave. But no provision is made here 
by the national schemes for the greatest expense of al|__ 
that of sepulture, upon which the survivors must Spend 
a sum which is seldom less than £20 and may be as 
as the household earns in two or three months. 

Our pensions cease on the day of death. In most parts 
of Europe a final payment of as much as 20 weeks 
allowance is made, in order to ensure that the veteran 
whom it was the-concern of the State to keep in decent 
conditions during his life, shall not create a burden on his 
relatives, if he has any, or suffer the crowning indignity 
of a pauper funeral. Similar provisions exist in relation 
to persons insured under national health schemes in most 
countries, including Japan. 

Not until this “ benefit ” is added to others can we 
regard our system as being either modern or well adapted 
to the needs of those for whom it is provided, 
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Vil. REVOLUTIONARY CHRISTIANITY 


By CANON F. R. BARRY 


7 rt is the opium of the people.” But the 

phrase was invented not by Karl Marx but by an 
anglican parson, Charles Kingsley. And too often it has 
been obviously true. No Christian can handle this subject 
with any sincerity who does not start by frankly confessing 
that some Churches claiming the name of Christ have 
allied themselves with reaction and obscurantism, and 
thus been used as the instruments of slavery. It is not 
for us to adopt a superior attitude; there are pages 
enough in the history of England which Churchmen cannot 
remember without blushing. But we cannot help asking 
whether Communism is essentially opposed to Christianity 
or only to terrible perversions of it. If the Bolsheviks 
had known a Church less bound up with reactionary 
Tsarism, if the “ Reds ” in Spain had known a Church 
which had not systematically opposed all movements of 
popular emancipation, would they have wreaked on it 
such frightful vengeance ? It may be that the Communist 
world-view is incompatible with Christianity ; but to say 
that it is in itself irreligious seems to me to be missing 
the point entirely. It is in itself a kind of religion; it 
may be a false and dangerous religion ;_ but irreligious it 
demonstrably is not. And it does in a real sense believe 
in God and acts on the belief which sustains it with an 
ardour of sacrificial dedication which may put to shame 
our tepid Christianity. Thus, however much we abuse 
it, yet Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr is surely right in saying that 
we cannot accept the avowed irreligion of Marxianism 
at its face value. 

Moreover, what is dynamic in Communism is of 
collateral Christian descent. As Berdyaef is fond of point- 
ing out—and Dr. Needham insisted in his article—there 
is a great deal in the Marxian programme which is in 
fact a secularised version of a strain which runs through 
the Hebrew prophets and (he might have added) Christian 
Apocalyptic. The Bible certainly stands for revolution— 
the invasion of the existing world-order by the “ powers 
of the coming age,” which should annihilate the present 
system and replace it by one radically new. There is 
much in the New Testament to suggest that the early 
Christians would have been quite at home with the revolu- 
tionary idcology. It is language, indeed, which they 


complete and authentic Christianity. 


sometimes spoke. Nothing is to be gained by obscuring 
this. Yet it is quite impossible to identify the Communist 
world-view with that of Jesus. This is not on account of 
its ‘‘ materialism’? in the sense of its concern with 
economic values; for to say that religion ought to be 
unconcerned with the material basis of living is a bastard 
form of spirituality which genuine Christianity must 
condemn. How can we say with the parables in front of 
us, with the pictures of the Great Physician and the Host 
of the hungry multitudes enshrined in the evangelical 
tradition, that Christ’s religion is not deeply interested in 
the material needs of men and women ? Ours is a sacra- 
mental religion, and must always be profoundly concerned 
with physical and economic betterment as a means to the 
fulfilment of persons who are called to be sons and 
daughters of God. 

But there is the point of ultimate opposition between 
the Marxian and the Christian world-view. The former 
—just like Fascism and Nazism—is rigorously confined 
by space and time and thinks of Man as a purely natural 
phenomenon; while the very heart and _ centre 
of Christ’s thinking is that Man truly belongs to 
another Order, and that the centre of gravity for Man's 
life is not to be sought in this world at all but in a more 
than historical reality. In other words, as we shall see 
later, the fundamental irreconcileability turns on_ the 
question—What is Men? This marks the real frontier 
of Europe. And here Communism and Fascism—despite 
their smouldering internecine hatreds—are found together 
on one side of the line and the Christian tradition on the 
other. Yet Communism contains seme Christian truth; 
and perhaps the fairest way of describing it is to call it the 
latest of the Christian “ heresies,” giving such an exclusive 
and one-sided emphasis to a real element in the Christian 
world-view that it becomes misleading, false and dangerous 
and incompatible with the real thing. 

But there is only one constructive answer to it, i.¢., 
The clamour for 
a “ Christian ” crusade or a Christian “ front ” to oppose 
Bolshevism ought not to have any influence on the 
Church. Too often it is merely a pretext for the support 
of reactionary movements, whether political or ccclesi- 
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gstical. And my own conviction is that of two evils 
Fascism is the far gr ater danger to us and more starkly 
1 to Christianity, however much it may use re- 
jigious language, than the Communism which ‘alls itself 
atheistic. We should be too wary to fall into that trap. 

Moreover. Communism does stand for the well-being of 

the jndividual—even if a wholly material well-being—and 

s therefore redeemable by Christianity. But a creed 

which makes of the State a moval absolute, 7.e., which 

erects into the place of God the de facto majority in a 

human group, cannot by any logical finesse be recon- 

giled with the Christian philosophy. 

The various forms of contemporary Fascism, no less 
than Marxianism itself, are terrible evidence for the 
sterility of the creeds on which they are avowedly built. 
The Hammonds suggested a few years ago in their 
study of the Chartist risings that the disproportionate 
violence of those outbreaks was the revolt of impoverished 
souls against a bleak and soul-destroying industrialism 
which committed outrage on personality and denied 
Man’s need for beauty and love and God. May we not 
cay that the same thing is true of the revolutions on 
the Continent ? They too are the insurrection of souls 
against a routine of life which seemed meaningless and 
to offer nothing worth while to live for. We dread 
their violence, ruthlessness and cruelty; but a merely 
negative attitude will not save us. We must understand 
the causes of the disease, and this I believe is at bottom 
what they are—the assertion of a hunger unsatisfied. 
The young Nazi and the young Communist use the 
classical language of conversion to describe their rebirth 
into the Party, and it does offer them a religious sub- 
stitute—a purpose to serve and a faith to live by. The 
only alternative is a true religion. The appalling events 
in the world of our time confirm the conviction of 
Christianity that Man cannot live by bread alone. The 
world today is hungry for God, for a life that is real, 
personal and satisfying ; and man, if he cannot find God 
in heaven, must surrender himself to a god on earth. 
The collectives of contemporary politics offer that need 
a half-way satisfaction. But they leave what is deepest 
and most characteristic in the constitution of Man 
unfulfilled ; and so long as that hunger remains unsatis- 
fied the subterranean forces burst through, too often in 
blind, destructive fury. There is only one constructive 
rejoinder which can liberate all that is best and strongest 
inus in the venture of co-uperative enterprise ; and that 
is the Christian Revolution, which enthrones persons at 
the heart of politics because it enthrones God in the 
universe, 

Christianity is a Gospel about God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the God to whom persons are 
dear. It is thus the religion of personality in a sense 
which can be claimed by no other. It stands for the 
fulfilment of persons in organic, ethical community. It is 
not interested in saving “ souls ” for it is an incarnational 
religion and knows that character has its material 
factors, its social and economic conditions. On the other 
hand it can never be content with any ideal of merely 
temporal happiness, since it is sure that the true end 
of Man is in nothing less than fellowship with God. 
It stands for the salvation of persons at all the levels 
of human experience—biological, psychological and 
spiritual—into right relationship with God and with 
one another in God. This it calls the Kingdom of God 
on earth, and this it believes is the goal of history. 
And since for it all human institutions, political, economic 
or cultural, have their justification and reward in so far 
as they are instruments of His Kingdom, it can never 
accept the claim of the State as absolute. 

Thus this faith is in essence revolutionary. If the 
God whom Christians believe in is the sovereign ruler of 
the universe and the overruling Providence of history, then 


oppose 


Christians every time they repeat their creed are pledging 
their loyalty to a revolution—so to live that the order 
of this world may be conformed to that divine purpose 
which has been made manifest in Christ. They cannot 
remain in the realm of mere ideas nor in the sacristy or 
the vestry meeting. Christianity is a Gospel of action. 
If God has visited Man to redeem him, if the common 
man and woman are no less than inheritors of an eternal 
Kingdom, then there is inherent in this religion a passion 
for the fulfilment of persons with all the rights that 
pertain to their high dignity and an irreconcileable 
antagonism to all that prevents or mutilates that fulfil- 
ment ; and of all these evils war is the prince of devils. 
A resolute will to freedom, peace and justice, to education 
and human opportunity, is an integral element in Christi- 
anity. Its will is firm in the ultimate conviction that 
God Himself is at work in history, reconciling the world 
to Himself; and that those who are dedicated to these 
‘auses can draw on the inexhaustible resources of power, 
healing and regeneration which are at the heart of a 
spiritual universe. The Christian revolution is incarnate 
in lives such as those of S. Francis and Charles Gore, 
David Livingstone and Basil Jellicoe. 

In an iron age such as ours, a conventional and defensive 
Christianity is almost bound to be beaten off the field. 
It must show its faith by its works. It needs to revive 
its crusading ardour. The moral initiative is still ours, 
but it may not be so very much longer. The Christian 
religion can only win if it shows the same consecrated 
loyalty, the same power of sacrificial devotion, the same 
passion for emancipation, the same intense belief in its 
own cause, as the Komsomol and the Hitler-Jugend. 
Unless it appears as an exacting claim and demonstrates 
its effectiveness in action how are the hard-boiled young 
to believe in it ? 


STANDARDS OF LIFE IN 
RUSSIA 


By L. HADEN GUEST lie 


li is not easy to estimate standards of life in anv 
country—even one’s own—by any method, even 
the most exactly statistical. And it is no easier in 
Moscow or Leningrad. But broadly speaking, and in 
comparison with the earlier years of the Soviet régime 
which I have seen at intervals since 1920, there is no 
doubt of certain general conclusions. The standard of 
life is higher in Russia now, both in the cities and in the 
villages, than at any previous time. But there are 
immense differences in individual incomes. Anyone who 
thinks of the Soviet régime as one of an equalitarian 
Communism must dismiss that idea—perhaps for ever. 
We are all of us, in all civilised nations organised on the 
plan of the Atlantic civilisations, equalitarian Com- 
munists as regards water, roads,” publie health, public 
order and many other services. In Great Britain we are 
equalitarian” CommeniSts, with a 10s. entrance fee, 
in. the service of the B.B.C. The Soviet Union has 
extended the scope of Communism further than we have 
and’ has achieved virtual equalitarian conditions as 
*yegards basic food supplies, and is achieving them as 
regards basic housing requirements. But there is a great 
deal built up above that basis. 

Actual money incomes in Moscow today range from 
the 40 roubles a month of the peasant girl fresh from 
her village and acting as a “ house-worker ” in a family 
and living in, up to the 1,000 or 2,000 roubles a month of 
the skilled worker in some branch of constructional work, 
and up the income ladder to the giddy heights of 100,000 
roubles a month on which some few Soviet writers dwell. 
The question often put at old-time Socialist meetings in 
Great Britain—‘* What will the artist do under Sos 
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cialism ? ”’—is answered in Russia, where writers of 
every kind, actors and artists of every kind, are so 
much in demand and so highly paid that they 
form the richest class in the Union. The high rates of 
payment have even created a_ social difliculty—a 
poet publishing one volume of verse can live on the 
proceeds for one or two years without needing to lift a 
finger to do any work. And proletarian writers exposing 
the stark truths of the workers’ life as they themselves 
have led it, become so famous, and earn so much money, 
that they are in danger of being swept clean out of 
contact with anything but de luze hotels and a narrow 
society of similarly situated intelligentsia. 

If you take the ordinary range of incomes, differences are 
still very great. A foreign engineer whom I met and 
who told me his income was 1,000 roubles a month was 
vituperative on the hardness of his lot. But he was 
taking a month’s holiday under conditions which were 
costing me between £2 to £3 a day as a visitor, and his 
holiday extended from Leningrad to the Caucasus, the 
sub-tropics of Georgia and the Riviera of the Crimea, 
ending up with a trip through the Ukraine—all as part 
of his normal life. A well-known official in charge of a 
large public department in Moscow on the other hand 
had an income of only 600 roubles a month, but he was 
provided with an apartment in the vast block of resi- 
dences reserved for important people in the Government, 
he had a Government car at his disposal when required 
and free railway travel when necessary. On a nominal 
600 roubles this official is living under conditions which 
would cost about £2,000 a year in London. 





Any foreign visitor to Moscow is bound to live in the 
de luxe style at one or another of the large hotels. Third 


class tourists to Russia live very high indeed above 
third class rates. And the Hotel Moskva in the centre 
of Moscow is only comparable with such a place as 
Grosvenor House or the Dorchester (but in better taste) 
and the National and Metropole, the Savoy and others 
are so international as to be almost non-Russian. Except, 
of course, the marvellous slow-motion waiters, an hour's 
long exasperation at meals but a joy for ever in retrospect. 
At these hotels 30 roubles for a meal is not excessive. 
and that means 24s. at the British rate of exchange, 
But I dropped down by aeroplane at an out of the way 
little inland town in a Volga province when we were 
compelled to land at an emergency landing field (thick 
in black earth) to avoid mist and rain and got a meal 
at the local “Stolovya,” that is “‘eating house” as dis- 
tinct from restaurant. The meal consisted of rice and 
meat, coffee and milk, biscuits and fruit, and all for 1 rouble 
75 kopeks. An excellent meal, very good and very clean. 

Income standards and living standards in Moscow, 
Leningrad or any part of Russia I have seen do not 
follow, and are only with difficulty comparable with 
British standards. Money means less than the facilities — 
car, travel or housing, for instance—which go with many 
ollices. The skilled mechanic gets paid much more than 
the doctor, but then many doctors get private fees. The 
journalist, the dramatist and the novelist there are the 
rouble millionaires. But there is no jealousy of income 
differences that I could see. 

A young Communist friend of mine, a boy of 19, 
about to enter the University, lives with his father 
and mother and grown up sister (a worker in genetics) 
in what must originally have been the engine house 
of a small factory or something of that kind. It is a 
room with a high roof and a sort of loft has been made 
at one end in which there are three beds in a row. The 
downstairs part is divided into a living room about 
20 {t. square, and two rooms off it, a kitchen and the 
servant’s room. The kitchen is shared with another 
family in the same building and the servant’s daughter 
(a girl of 17) sleeps in her mother’s room, The furniture 


is sufficient but spartan. There is enough money in 
the house for all needs—but the life is not soft in any 
way. This young friend came to see me at the Moskva 
hotel and inspected my private bathroom with delight 
but he severely condemned a temporary bath fixture 
as not in keeping with the general luxury of tiles ang 
chromium plate. And he admired the wardrobe, the 
dressing table, the writing table, the armchairs and the 
chesterfield, the telephone and the mirrors without 
stint. It was all new Soviet furniture of some highly 
polished light wood unfamiliar to me, very elaborate, 
inlaid and curiously “ un-modern” in its shapes, But 
it was good-looking and convenient. But my young 
friend of the spartan home said, “ This is splendid, 
this means they are going to make furniture like this 
for all of us in three or four years’ time.” And _ he went 
over to the dressing table and said meditatively, “ This 
would be very convenient for a man’s wile.” The 
young Communist rejoiced in the rising standards 
because all expect to share them, and because of that 
expectation any differences in standards seem to them 
of little or only temporary significance. 

There are curious oddities about prices in Moscow, 
evening dress is coming back and one sees women 
elegantly dressed at the theatre—but in very poor 
quality material. There’ are shops of the Perfume 
Trust everywhere with toilet preparations in profusion, 
but there is a great shortage of skilled hairdressers 
and the secret of the good hair-wave is hardly known, 
On the other hand there are still beggars in the cities— 
I passed lines of them on the way into a Church service 
—and the diet of the peasants is not good. Butter never 
was a peasant food in Russia and it is not now. Nor 
do the peasants eat enough meat. 

But these things are partly questions of habit and 
partly questions of transport. The Soviet Union have 
not yet got enough refrigerator cars to distribute perish- 
ables like meat to all the peasant areas of the country, 
But what nation with such vast areas of country has 
these facilities? Food is obtainable everywhere and 
is reasonably cheap, but boots or clothing or houschold 
furnishings are expensive and not easily obtained in 
many outlying districts. 

A member of a former Russian noble family of St. 
Petersburg which he left in 1917 as a boy of about 16 
and who is now a Professor of Economics in the United 
States, summed up his impression of standards for me 
in a sentence. “ Formerly,” he said, “ St. Petersburg 
was a city of masters and servants. The distinctions 
were clear and Now there are no_ masters 
and no servants but a nation of people going to school 
with books under their arms.” 


AT THE MOURNING-PARTY 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 
HE two women had met at last. Together they had 
entered the house, taking no notice of one another. 
They took their places in opposite corners of the room. 
Already there were many visitors, who had sorted them- 
selves out in groups over the floor. Some were weeping, 
others were gossiping. 

The brahmin enters and takes his place on the dais 
behind the great books. There is a hush as he opens one. 
After a mumbling prayer, he reads aloud from the 
sacred tome, and expounds the text in a sing-song voice. 
“Give love for hatred,” he drones impressively, and 
pauses to sce the effect. 

* A foolish brahmin, this,” remarked Tili Bai to her 
neighbour, an old lady with a face sharp as a hatchet. 

* Just what I thought myself. Sce how young he 
is! My brahmin is not like that—he is old, modest, 
and his voice is like a bell.” 
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«[ wish,” said Tili Bai, “‘ you’d give me his address.” 

The old woman giggled feebly ; and then, bending down, 
yhispered something in her companion’s ear. 

“J wonder what the world is coming to,” said Pili 
Bai to a woman next to her. “This brahmin seems no 
good at all, She ”—pointing to the weeping widow— 
éshe might have brought in someone better.” 

“J only wish,” replied the other, “ she had consulted 
me. My brahmin is big and strong, and never smiles 
like this loose fellow.” 

Pili Bai nodded in agreement, and glanced across at 
herenemy, Tili Bai, as though to say: ‘“ So you have found 
your way here, have you? you wicked woman! I can 
hardly keep myself from——” Words failed her, but 
the expression of her face spoke volumes. 

Tili Bai noticed the angry look of the other woman and 
glared back with interest. ‘If I had known that you 
would be here, I would never have come near the place.” 
She unwound her chaddar to display her diamond earrings. 

Pili Bai, a younger and more attractive woman, 
was not slow to take up the challenge. With a coquettish 
movement, she also freed her chaddar to show the 
magnificent necklace she was wearing. 

Tili Bai looked across the room with a jealous defiance. 
“I know where you got that necklace,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ It came from the bribes that your husband 
the judge took from poor people. You ought to die 
of shame... .” She turned in affected disgust. 

“Those airs do not become you, madam; you are 
too fat.” And Pili Bai contrasted her daintier figure 
with the ample proportions of her enemy. ‘“* What a 
good thing it is that nothing suits you. Those earrings, 
imitations as they are, are too good for those fat ears 
of yours. No wonder your husband loathes you—what 
man would not? I never see him with you. And 
when my husband takes me out and we meet your man, 
he is always flirting with others. That’s where all 
his money gocs, little though it is. You live at home 
on cat’s meat, and then come out and give yourself airs, 
as though you were the wife of the: governor himself. 
So you haven’t much to boast of!” She sniggered 
with satisfaction. 

The other woman noted and resented the gesture. 
“Laugh while you can, but that won’t be long. You'll 
come round to me begging. I know that your husband 
has got himself into trouble. Only this week he stole 
three hundred rupees from poor people. My husband 
has all the proofs and T’ll surely get him to expose your 
man, Then you'll laugh on the other side of your face. 
... She beamed quite contentedly on her antagonist. 

“What’s that fat old cat grinning at, I wonder?” 
thought Pili Bai. “You ought to be crying. My 
husband is going to report your man: and now he ka; 
proof of the taking of fees from both sides. There’s 
honesty for you! And tomorrow he’ll be exposed in 
open court! So you won’t have those earrings much 
longer. You’l!l go down into the dust... . Ha! ha!” 
And she chuckled. Then she made a sign towards the 
sacred books, invoking the aid of the gods. 

Tili Bai saw the gesture and took it to be one of 
malevolent intent. A sudden fear fell upon her, and 
she trembled. Then in turn she cursed her enemy. 
At all costs Pili Bai should suffer. 

The droning voice of the brahmin had now ceased. 
He saw their gestures, and muttered ingratiatingly : 
“May your wishes be fulfilled ! ” 

The two women rose, sniffed at one another, and 
left the melancholy-looking brick-and-mortar edifice, 
each one blissful at the thought of the other’s impending 
disaster. 

From the house came the moaning of the ritual, and 
above all the wailing of the widow. But the two women 
were never so happy as now. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


OW useless it is to protest against anything! Only 
a few weeks back I uttered in this column a cri de 
coeur against atrocity-mongering, against the odious 
relations of such excesses as each side in a war accuses 
its foes of perpetrating. And now, apparently in reply 
to this protest, what do I receive by the post but 
a most atrocious-looking red and yellow pamphlet 
which purports to be a “ preliminary report” by one 
side in the Spanish civil war of atrocities committed by 
the other? On the back of this work is written by the 
sender a curt command to read it and to pass it on “in 
the following order” to a list of names given (though 
without addresses) ; one is Mr. Gallacher, a communist ; 
another is chairman of a Scottish ambulance; the last 
is, oddly, ‘Secretary of the Oxford Union.” ‘“ Last- 
named may return to —” (sender’s address). 

What odd things other people do! Why, I wonder, 
should the sender of this pamphlet think it likely that I, 
who dislike atrocity literature, should spend my valuable 
time in perusing such a work, and my valuable stamps 
and trouble in posting it to some one else? It is not the 
kind of pamphlet which I can imagine myself opening ; 
its outside is more than enough. I see that it is in its 
third edition, so there must, presumably, be a taste for 
such works. For my part, I dislike them immoderately. 
But, if I did not, if their perusal gave me the pleasure 
which the sender of this specimen no doubt kindly hoped it 
would afford to me and to Lord Strabolgi, Miss Rathbone, 
the Chairman of the Scottish Ambulance, Mr. Gallacher 
(yes, it is an odd list), the editor of the New Statesman, and 
the Secretary of the Oxford Union, if we, strangely assorted 
company that we are, all had that common appetite for 
horrors, could we not sate it at such boards as are already 
abundantly spread with such fare? Is there not the 
Marquis de Sade? Can we not read of Alva in the Nether 
lands, or, indeed, of practically any other of the sinister 
performances of the human race? Must we be fed with 
red and yellow pamphlets compiled by the modern Spanish 
about one another? This cannot, surely, be necessary. 


I can think of nothing suitable to do with this “ pre- 
liminary report.” To return it to its sender would cost 
five pence, besides a large buff envelope. I have no 
fires apt for burning pamphlets. If I put it in my waste- 
paper basket or dustbin, it may shock the dustman, who 
may (if dustmen are ever this) be a squeamish and 
sensitive man. Yet I do not like to leave about my flat 
literature so garish and objectionable without, so probably 
worse within. Nor do I relish the notion of taking it out 
and depositing it in a litter basket, since my name is 
among those on its cover. It was, I assume, sent me 
out of a philanthropic desire for my good, and under 
the belief that this is a form of reading in which I like 
to indulge. Perhaps before long Mr. Gallacher, the 
Secretary of the Oxford Union (but why is Cambridge 
omitted ?) and I, will be sent reports on the unsavoury 
deeds said to have been committed by Arabs and Jews, 
by Italians and Abyssinians, by Assyrians, Turks, 
Bulgars, Russians, Brazilians, Mexicans and Poles, in 
the course of their belligerent activities. But I shall not 
read them; nor, I had better warn the hopeful 
sender, shall I send any of them on to Mr. Gallacher, 
Lord Strabolgi, or the Secretary of the Oxford or the 
Cambridge Union. It is generous of him to wish to 
share his pleasure in this book with his circle of unseen 
friends. But I, alas, am a non-conductor, and never 
post anything to anyone except under duress. I would 
not send it on even were it called Little Deeds of 
Kindness, and bound in mauve suéde with ribbon 
marker, 


‘ 
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EUROPEAN JEWRY: THE POLISH PROBLEM 


By LORD MELCHETT 


Tue visit to London of the Polish Foreign Minister is of great 
significance to the present European situation, in view of 
the anxious position which Poland occupies between the 
contending States of Russia and Germany. Among the other 
problems which Colonel Beck was understood to desire to 
discuss was the one which he raised at the last session of the 
League of Nations ; that is, the question of Polish emigration. 
At Geneva he was forced to point out that, as he himself 
expressed it with much regret, Poland was not able to provide 
a satisfactory standard of living for the whole of her large 


and increasing population, and that emigration was of 
vital necessity to the Polish people. Within this larger 
problem arises the question of Jewish migration, and it 
is natura] that the recent decision severely to curtail 
Jewish immigration to Palestine during the period of the 
enquiries of the Royal Commisston will cause him serious 


anxiety. 

About 10 per cent. of Poland’s total population is repre- 
sented by some three million Jews, and it is by no means an 
exaggeration to say that the fate of Poland is very largely tied 
up with the destiny of these people. Poland has no desire to 
be driven either into the arms of Nazism or the embrace of 
Communism, yet the intense anti-Semitism of the parties of 
the Right, which are mainly under modern German ideology, 
is likely to drive the Jewish population to the Left, which, 
because of the immediate proximity of Russia, is largely 
Communist. Such a movement might well tip the balance of 
Polish politics, therefore, in the wrong direction, with conse- 
quences which would not only be gravely distressing to Poland 
herself, but might also seriously endanger the future 
of Kurope. 

In a situation of this kind, it is clearly urgent that the 
Jewish population should be offered a realisable alternative 
to either Nazism or Communism, and only one such alternative 
is possible. That is Zionism—the real hope of a direct solution 
of the problem by steady migration to the National Home in 
Palestine. 

At first sight it might appear that the magnitude of Poland’s 
Jewish population precludes a rapid solution of the problem 
by migration, and indeed it is probable that a mere haphazard 
transference of families from one country to the other would 
not provide the way out. A study of the effects upon 
the future of a population of the transference of selected 
age-groups, however, throws an entirely new light on 
the whole issue. Careful statistical enquiry shows that the 
effect on the future numerical strength of a given population, 
if all persons of the age-group 19-20 are removed annually, is 
very striking. The effect of such a transference would be 
nearly to halve the original population in 20 years, and in 40 
years to reduce it toabout 14 per cent. of its former size. It 
will readily be appreciated that the application of this theory 
to the problem of Polish Jewry provides an admirable means 
for reducing the Jewish population of that country to a 
magnitude at which it ceases to be a serious political problem 
within the space of one generation, or say between 25 and 30 
years. 

In pre-War days Poland was an emigrant country to the 
extent of about 250,000 persons a year, of whom a great 
proportion were Jews, so that when emigration was checked 
the adverse effect upon the Jews was two-fold. In the 
first place, it has meant that a heavy drain on the Jewish 
population itself has not taken place, and in the second, 
that a consequently abnormally large Jewish population 
finds itself in a time of economic distress in competition with 
an abnormally enhanced non-Jewish population. Add _ to 
this the fact that economic distress has forced a considerable 
number of the peasant population to enter into those small 
trades and petty manufactures which were formerly almost 
exclusively carried on by the Jews, and you’ have 


accounted for the fact that 2,000,000 of the latter are 
practically on the brink of starvation and that there is 
considerable social irritation caused by the new economic 
conflict. 


In order to relieve this situation it has been estimated tha, 
the number of Jews who ought to emigrate from Poland js ag 
many as 120,000 a year, but it is my belief that by th 
systematic migration of the age-group 19-20 a.smaller number 
would be adequate. The increase in Poland’s population jg 
it seems, round about 35,000 a year, and if that number 
of Jews of the given age-group were removed annually, phys 
the normal migration of capitalist classes, I am Convince 
that the diminution of the Jewish population would fp 
sufficiently rapid to make it possible to stem the tide whic, 
is sweeping them to the Left. Nazism would have no cayy 
to use as a rallying-cry a problem which was definitely iq 
process of orderly solution by agreement between tlic 
Government and the Mandatory Power for Palestine. Qh 
the other hand, in face of such anti-Semitism as remained, 
the Jews would be able to stand firm against the leftward 
pressure by rallying themselves around their own standard 
of Zionism. 


The application of this principle need by no means be 
confined to Poland. The problem is a European problem 
of growing importance and urgency, and if we take into 
account the Jewish populations of Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania as well, we find the problem 
reduced to a relatively simple one of the migration of between 
60,000 and 70,000 young Jews a year. Fortunately, this 
figure is equivalent to the rate of immigration into Palestine 
reached last year, so that a solution of the Jewish problem 
throughout Europe reduces itself to a simple mathematical 
problem, which is that of adjusting the pressure in Europe 
to the absorptive capacity in Palestine by the outflow from 
the former to the latter of a specified age-group composed 
of those young and strong Jews who in present circum- 
stances may be forced to become a great accretion of strength 
to Left Parties, but who in their own National Home would 
be able to devote their strength and their creative capacitié 
to the development of, their own land among their own 
people. 


So far we have dealt with the problem as one of European 
political strategy in which we aim at the salvation of Jewry 
from being forced to the Left with dire consequences te 
the Western world and bitter results for Jews living else- 
where, and particularly in America, where anything savouring 
of Communism arouses the most violent enmity. But there 
is a striking reason why the Mandatory Power itself should 
support the solution proposed. That reason is also one of 
strategy. The new Jewish migration would people Palestine 
with a very fine type, strong not only in itself but in its 
progeny, and conscious of a debt of gratitude to the British 
impire, the expression of which would know no_ bounds. 
Such a population could preserve for all time at the Eastern 
end of the Mediterranean a link of Empire between the 
East and the West, which could by its own man-power, 
wealth and equipment make _ itself impregnable, and 
provide at no expense to Great Britain a permanent naval 
and air base. It is unnecessary for me to emphasise 
here, as I have done before, the benefits which I believe 
would accrue to the Arab population by the adoption of this 
policy. 

The opportunity presents itself of solving, by agreement 
between the Powers of Europe, the Jewish problem, which 
if left unsolved may lead to disaster, of giving Jews them- 
selves pride in a new future in their own land and of 
strengthening the strategic position of the British Empire in 
a way that no other policy could. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«The Wild Duck.” By Henrik Ibsen. At the Westminster 


the Wild Duck will never date, for its theme will never lose 
its relevance—there will never come a time when unpractical, 
idealistic interference will not occur to induce tragedy and 
destroy the happiness of the innocent. And apart from the 
rlevance of its theme, it will never lose the power to move 
ys when it is presented on the stage, because of the per- 
jection of its author’s dramatic technique and because of 
jis incalculable insight into the motives and contradictions 
of human conduct. It remains the best play to be seen 
whenever and wherever it is competently produced, and 
yill always so remain in the future until someone writes a 
jetter, Which no one has done in the fifty years since it was 
yritten. One serious flaw, Mr. Alan Napier’s perform- 
ance as Hjalmar, prevents this production from being as good 
ysone could wish. Hjalmar is no doubt a parody of a man, 
but it is not necessary, as Mr. Napier seems to think it is, 
to parody his part: in his hands the superb character which 
Ibsen created in this opinionated, humourless, blundering 
rmantic becomes the impersonation of a_ self-conscious 
buffoon, ridiculous where he should be comic, whimsical 
where he should be pathetic. But the other parts are all 
aimirably played. Mr. Cecil Trouncer is an excellent Ekdal, 
Miss; Ruth Wynn Owen is exemplarily simple as the child 
Hedvig, and Mr. Mark Dignam, astonishingly correct even 
in appearance, could be taken as a model for future per- 
formances as the realist doctor Relling. Mr. Marius Goring’s 
Gregers is much the best performance he has so far achieved ; 
uncompromising, obtuse, fanatical, boundlessly idealistic 
and boundlessly interfering, this is the figure of the quint- 
essential prig. The smaller parts are all efficiently played, 
and Mr. Peter Goffin’s décor and costumes deserve praise. 
In short, but for Mr. Napier’s disastrous Hjalmar, one would 
say that this best of plays could not be better done. 
DrREK VERSCHOYLE, 


“Parnell.” By Elsie T. Schauffler. At the New 


Tus distinguished play now shares with Encore Les Dames 
and All-In Marriage the blessing of the Lord Chamberlain. 
And about time, too; it would have been a sad business for 
the English theatre if this, the first considerable contribution 
toa season which has been as spectacularly fatal as Becher’s 
Brook, had got benighted among hereditary susceptibilities. 
The Gate Theatre production has been reviewed at length in 
these columns; it only remains for me to salute Parneil’s 
translation to respectability. Miss Margaret Rawlings is 
extraordinarily good as Katie O’Shea. There are, it is true, 
flashes of self-consciousness, and when Parnell dies there is a 
small but important moment when Miss Rawlings’ personality 
isnot strong enough to submerge her technique and thus carry 
a rendering which is a little too sophisticated, a little too 
woulu. But, though her intelligence too often intrudes itself, 
it is a passionate intelligence ; and our admiration, if it is 
sometimes more detached and academic than it ideally might 
he, is never less than fervent. Here is a brilliant and a 
generous performance. Mr. Wyndham Goldie’s Parnell is a 
little dimmed by it, but he fails only in one respect. Here is 
no leader. He is undynamiec in committee, he seems star- 
crossed from the start, and he qualifies his success in the réle 
by failing to persuade us that he is essential to his cause. 
Apart from this, however, he is admirable. So is Miss Marda 
Yanne, scintillating discreetly as a percipient beldame, and so is 
Mr. Glen Byam Shaw as a ramrod of a cuckold; while Mr. 
Arthur Young’s Gladstone suffers only from the glass case in 
which author and audience conspire to enshrine him. But in 
a Way the best of all is Mr. Harry Hutchinson, in the small 
part of a political supporter of Parnell’s. Perhaps he over- 
acts, but since he is acting an Irishman who are we to judge ? 
At any rate he acts (loyally, not selfishly) for all he is worth ; 
he makes his small part tell and endears himself to us. There 
are many players of his calibre, acquaintances rather than 
idols of the public, but working as hard as any star and more 
effectively than some. It is pleasant to have a chance of pay- 
ing tribute to one of them. PETER FLEMING. 


The Cinema 


*Fredlos.” At the Academy——‘The Gay Desperado.” 
At the London Pavilion 


THERE are moods when one almost believes, remembering the 
great Westerns, from The Virginian to The Texas Rangers, 
and the classical Russian films, from October to Storm Over 
Asia, that the cinema is only about its proper business if it is 
in the open air, in natural surroundings, whether the open air 
be that of the American or Siberian plains or a stony Petrograd 


square. These scenes, at any rate, the theatre cannot repro- 
duce. Fredlos gives us long sledge rides across plains of snow, 


herds of reindeer moving north, Lapp encampments among 
frozen thorn trees : it is a Finnish Western, with a fine villain 
in the person of a despotic Russian Governor who, when he 
fails to rape the hero’s Lapp wife, outlaws them both. The 
knife flung promptly across the snow at fifty paces takes the 
place of the quick shot from the hip; the pack of wolves 
breaking into the hut where the Lapp wife lies sick is a Nordic 
substitute for Red Indians and scalping knives. There is even 
a moment of Griffith suspense when a Cossack soldier, under 
the orders of the wicked Governor, begins to saw through the 
piles supporting a bridge which the hero is about to cross as 
he journeys home. 

A small wooden bridge, one reindeer, a single Cossack : 
there is something agreeably small-scale about the familiar 
melodramatic formula: the elements of this Nordic film 
are closer to us than the crowded heroics on the Western 
plains, just as nature here seems more intimately part of 
our inheritance. The Redskins go back to Fenimore Cooper, 
but the wolves go back to Little Red Riding Hood and 
Grimm, and the reindeer to Hans Andersen. They are 
images from our racial memory, as the Texas plains will 
never be, and I found Fredlos, slower and more serious-minded 
though it is than a good Western, curiously moving. The 
melodramatic bones may have long lost their flesh, a 
threatened rape may no longer rouse our excited interest, 
but the lovely dark Lapp faces convey a nostalgia, as when 
we see a village or a house for the first time which somehow 
we seem to recognise. 

The Gay Desperado, made by Mr. Reuben Mamoulian, 
is one of the best light comedies of the year. Set in Mexico 
it opens with the performance of an American gangster 
film, Give ’em the Works, to which a notorious Mexican bandit 
(acted with immense high spirits by Mr. Leo Carrillo) has 
brought his band so that they may profit by a lesson in 
American methods. His joyous and noisy comments provoke 
a free fight in the cinema, just as on the screen the police 
and the gangsters meet in battle. The desperate manager 
sends Mr. Nino Martini on to the stage to sing, while the 
tough picture is quickly removed and a travelogue substi- 
tuted: ‘‘ A Glimpse of Sunny Mexico.” The fight subsides, 
but the bandit has been so charmed by the singer’s voice 
that he has him kidnapped after the performance. He 
offers him, casually punctuating his sentence with a bullet 
for another prisoner, any rank in his band from lieutenant 
to general, and when he understands that the singer’s ambition 
is confined to radio, he holds up a station for his benefit 
and puts him on the air. The scene in which Mr. Martini 
sings extracts from Aida before the bristling guns and beards 
of the bandits, in the neat glass cage of the radio station, 
is beautifully directed. There are many such moments, and 
a certain edge is given to the comedy by the implicit satire 
on two literary conventions, that of the free romantic bandit, 
killing according to traditional rules, and that of the American 
racketeer, quick and cold and reptilian. When the Mexican 
joins the kidnapping racket and calls on Butch from across 
the border for help and advice, the contrast comes comically 
into the open. Mr. Mamoulian’s camera is very persuasive : 
Eisenstein’s Mexico was no more sensuous than this. In 
a serious film the effect of the careful compositions might 
have seemed precious and unconvincing, but in artificial 
comedy these lovely shots of cacti like Cathedral pillars, of 
galloping horses before old Spanish churches, of sombreros 
are like a framework of fine and 
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Music 
Richard Strauss 


Last week we had a Strauss Festival, unofficial but fairly 
complete. Two of his operas and four of his major orchestral 
works were played, and the septuagenarian composer, to whose 
distinguished appearance the years have added a rubicund 
jollity, made almost daily appearances before the enthusiastic 
audiences who acclaimed his works. He was awarded, some- 
what belatedly, the gold medal of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, and the Society was awarded in return one page from 
the manuscript of ‘ Macbeth,” which will henceforth keep 
company with that of the Ninth Symphony. Richard Strauss 
is the doyen of German composers. Indeed, he is the only com- 
poser of distinction left in the Third Reich—unless the frowned- 
upon Hindemith counts. At first sight, one might think that 
the composer of Salome might have met with a like disapproval 
from the present rulers of Germany, for it is only a step, ifa long 
one, from the sumptuous decadence of Salome to the drab deca- 
dence of Anna-Anna. Yet, for all his occasional preoccupation 
with morbid pathology, Strauss is certainly not an unworthy 
representative of modern Germany. His _ grandiloquence, 
which too often becomes an empty rhetoric, belongs, perhaps, 
to the old Imperial days. But his efficiency in organising a 
complex material, his direct and often brutal realism, and, 
it must be added, his fundamental lack of humour are not 
untypical. Lack of humour? The reader who has laughed 
at Baron Ochs or at Ariadne or, if anyone can, at the critics of 
Ein Heldenleben, may raise an eyebrow. But mark: it is 
“at” these characters, not “ with’? them that he has laughed. 
The true creator of comedy shows more sympathy with his 
characters than this cynic whose humour consists in cruelly 
poking fun at their weaknesses. He is himself a Till Eulen- 
spiegel playing practical jokes upon his creations. We may 
sympathise with Till, but not with the victims of his irresponsi- 
bility. Yet there is a set of characters drawn by Strauss with a 
most subtle skill and a deep sympathy. They are the dis- 
illusioned. In Salome and Elektra they wear the tragic mask. 
But comedy, in its widest sense including the laughter that 
is close to tears, is the true medium for this quality. Don 
Juan, Don Quixote, above all the Marschallin of Der Rosen- 
havalier are Strauss’s finest creations—his own self-portraits 
in Ein Heldenleben and Symphonia Domestica his worst. 
In all these works there is a chromatic theme which 
the annotators label * disgust *’ or “ satiety’ or ** world- 
weariness.” They end on a note of pathos—none more 
subtly than Der Rosenkavalier. These are fine creations that 
may bring a measure of immortality. 

Orchestral virtuosity is the most ephemeral of qualities, 
and in Strauss’s works too often obscures our appreciation ; 
we cannot hear the musie for the wood-wind. This fault 
arises, however, not from the exuberance of the composer's 
technical skill, but from a certain commonness of mentality 
and a fundamental mistake in aesthetic. The question of 
vulgarity goes too close to the bone to be written about at 
length. I will only say that Kin Heldenleben, so magnificently 
played last week under Mengelberg, seems to me an appal- 
ling self-exposure of spiritual barrenness. The aesthetic fallacy 
lies in the assumption that an ugiy or a dull thing can be 
artistically presented in terms of ugliness and dullness. 
Critics may be ugly—it is not for me to say—battles, whether 
military or metaphorical, may be horrible, and science may 
be dry as dust. But to make a noise like my pen dipped 
in vitriol scratching on this page is not to create beautiful 
music. The din of an enormous orchestra at full and dis- 
cordant blast remains, after more than thirty years, a 
hideous din and has nothing to do with music, whether of 
the future or the past. To write a deliberately dry fugato 
upon an uncouth theme is, apart from being the easiest 
thing in the world to do, of no possible musical significance. 
Indeed, Also Sprach Zarathustra, the most daring of Strauss’s 
tone-poems, because in it he has attempted to portray not 
a dramatic personality but a whole philosophy, seems to me 
the most abject of his failures. It exposes most clearly the 
absence of any rea! profundity in the make-up of a composer, 
whose technical and dramatic talents are of the highest order, 
and whose human sympathy has struck out of him an indi- 
Vidual note of almost Mozartian tenderness. 


DYNELEY HUuSssEY,. 
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Ein Fischerei-Jubilium 
| Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten, 


Vox fiinfzig Jahren lief der erste deutsche Fischdampfer 
Sagitta ” von Wesermiinde in die Nordsee aus. Schon Nach 
fiinf Jahren befuhren die deutschen Fischdampfer das Meer 
bis nach Island. Um die Jahrhundertwende war die Zahl 
der Dampfer auf 123, zu Kriegsbeginn auf 263 gestiegen, die 
in Cuxhaven, Hamburg, Wesermiinde stationiert waren, Im 
Kriege wurden rund 180 Fischdampfer verlorcn, aber dig 
Zahl der Schiffe stieg wieder schnell, so dass man heute eine 
Flotte von 350 Dampfern zihlt, von denen 200 in W esermiinde, 
dem gréssten Fischereihafen des Kontinents, zuhause sind, 

Die Fahrten sind immer mekr ausgedehnt worden, Vor 
50 Jahren wurde nur die nichste Kiiste befahren, etwa bis zyp 
Hohe Norwegens. -Spiiter aber dehnten sich die Fahrten 
immer weiter nach Norden und Nordosten aus. Man kam 
bis an die Banke der Bareninsel, drang vor ins Weisse Meer 
und gelangte schliesslich bis Grénland. Durch den Bau yon 
Schleusen in Wesermiinde, durch die Einftthrung des Grund. 
schleppnetzes (Trawl), das die Englander bereits seit dem 
Jahre 1400 benutzten, durch die Organisierung eines Fisch. 
sonderzug-Verkehrs, durch die Errichtung grosser Kiihlan. 
lagen ist die Fischerei enorm gewachsen. Der Gesamtyer. 
brauch ist vom letzten Vorkriegsjahr bis zum letzten Jahr um 
100 Prozent gestiegen. Im ersten Jahre der Hochsee-Fischerej 
wurden 7 Millionen Pfund gelandet, im fiinfzigsten Jahr 
sind es 667 Millionen Pfund, die einen Wert von 52 Millionen 
Mark darstellen. 

In Deutschland herrschte lange ein Vorurteil gegen den 
Seefisch. Anders als in England ist auf dem Kontinent der 
Seefisch noch lange kein selbstverstindliches Volksnahrungs- 
mittel, das in seiner Giite und Billigkeit alle Konkurrenz 
schligt. England verbraucht an Frischfischen das Doppelte 
wie Deutschland. England besitzt aber auch die grésseren 
Fischdampfer, die mit ihren 1000 Tonnen den 400 Tonnen 
Dampfern Deutschlands tiberlegen sind. 

Es gibt natiirlich auch gewisse Gefahren bei der Hochsee- 
fischerei. Wir meinen jene 2.300 Fischer, die in den 50 Jahren 
deutscher Fischerei in ihrem Beruf gestorben sind. Durch die 
Verbesserung der Fangmethoden werden aber auch die jungen, 
noch nicht marktfihigen Fische vernichtet, ein Verlust, der 
in die Millionen geht. Manche Linder fangen die Fische jeder 
Art und Groésse und verarbeiten sie zu Fischmehl. Hier sind 
leider noch keine internationalen Abkommen getroffen worden, 
die zum Beispiel die Maschenweite der Schleppnetze kontrol- 
lieren. Die ‘ Seefischerei-Forschung ”’ ist noch eine junge 
Wissenschaft, die vielleicht erst spiiter einmal der Praxis der 
Fischerei niitzlich werden wird. 

Zum fiinfzigjahrigen Jubilium der deutschen Hochsee- 
fischerei hatten sich alle interessierten Persénlichkeiten von 
Industrie, Marine und Wissenschaft in Wesermiinde-Bremer- 
haven eingefunden, das durch die Anwesenheit von General 
Goering, dem Schirmherren aller Flieger, Jager und Fischer, 
eine besondere Weihe erhielt. In der festlich geschmiickten 
Stadthalle in Bremerhaven wurde die Feicr mit einer Ouver- 
tiire ‘* Friedensfeier,” einem Vorspruch von dem _ Dichter 
Rudolf Kienau, verschiedenen Reden von Direktoren, Staat- 
sekretiiren, Admiralen, Doktoren eréffnet. Zehn Fischer, die 
seit fiinfzig Jahren auf Fischfang gegangen waren, wurden 
geehrt. Dem Fiihrer wurde telegraphiert. Dann wurde an 
der Verbindungsbriicke von Wesermiinde nach Bremerhaven 
ein Ehrenmal fiir den Begriinder der deutschen Dampfhochsee- 
fischerei, Friedrich Busse, eingeweiht. Spiiter besichtigte man 
das Fischereimuseum, wo ein Direktor Reissner iiber das 
Wesen der Hochseefischerei sprach und den Malern und 
Bildhauern die Fiille der Motive anpries. 

Der Mittelpunkt der Feier aber bildete Herr Goering. Der 
Schirmherr der Hochseefischerei versicherte, welche héhere 
Bedeutung die Fischerei gewinnen werde, wenn Fett und 
Fleisch knapp werden. Man werde die Flotte weiter ausbauen 
und das notwendige, stahlharte Personal erziehen. Spiiter, 
nach der Grundsteinlegung des Hochseefischer-Ehrenmals, 
sprach der Schirmherr noch einmal im Rathaus, wo er einen 
Ehrentrunk und den Ehrenbiirgerbrief erhielt, um abschlies- 
send noch eine grosse Parade tiber alle politische und mili- 
tiirische Formationen abzunehmen, 

Denn auch weiterhin liegt Deutschlands Zukunft sowohl 
auf dem wie in dem Wasser! P.-G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Bumper Harvest 

This autumn brings to an end a success of the English 
climate greater than any in the records. For the third 
suecessive year the crop of apples has been “ bumper” in 
most varieties of the fruit. One of the greatest of the cider- 
makers has been able for the last two years to fulfil all his 
needs without importing an apple from France or Spain. 
In spite of the degeneration of western orchards of bittersweet 
apples and perry pears, the yield has been so big that it has 
sufficed, though in normal years a very large importation 
has been necessary. The orchards are being revived and 
young trees planted in gcod quantity, but they take some ten 
vears to come into fair bearing, and both farmers and land- 
owners have been unwilling to face expenditure that took so 
Jong to bear fruit. This reluctance has been partly overcome 
py the wise offer of some of the cider-makers to supply trees, 
to plant them, protect them, prune them and spray them at 
cost. price or below it. 

cs x * * 

Apple Largess 

This year’s crop—not yet completely gathered—is at least 
as large in cooking and eating as the bittersweet, which are 
necessary for good and wholesome cider. Consumers, especi- 
ally poorer consumers, have benefited much more than the 
producers. Sic nos non nobis has been their lament, but they 
have faced the loss due to excessive production with a good 
deal of thoughtful and kindly generosity. Thousands of tons 
have been given away for nothing ; and many of these have 
gone to the depressed areas and other centres of poverty. 
Though growers of other apples have suffered from the super- 
excellence of their produce, the growers of bittersweets and 
their like have greatly profited, at least in some counties. 
The price had been fixed long ago and has been independent 
of the markets ; and as a result English farmers in the West 
have been receiving at least £1 10s. a ton above the price of 
imported apples. The consequent profits during the last 
two years have made a real and visible increase of rural 
prosperity. This is an example of betterment on the farm 
which has no connexion whatever with any Government 
scheme. It is, so to say, a gentleman's arrangement within 


the trade and industry. 
* * * * 


The Spider’s Abettor 


A curious observation has been made in a western orchard 
in the course of a campaign of winter spraying. A few 
varieties of apples are particularly attractive to a small red 
spider ; and this particular (but not very general) enemy has 
increased beyond measure as a result, it is thought, of winter 
spraying. There is no doubt that the infestation has been 
vastly greater since the spraying, which has been very success- 
ful in destroying other enemies of the apple. The natural 
inference is that the tar distillates or what not have killed the 
enemies of the spiders and so protected them. The facts are 
worth the investigation of our economic biologists. The first 
question is: what are the enemies of the red spider ? 

* * % # 


A Garden Manure 


A salient agricultural or market-garden success that should 
interest all private gardeners has been achieved by an ex-army 
officer in Lincolnshire. He believes himself to have found a 
newly eflicient formula for the oldest of ali methods of main- 
taining and increasing fertility. He grows vegetables and 
fruit so intensively that he can find use for some thirty regular 
labourers on each hundred acres. The crops are produced 
without the use of either farmyard manure in any quantity 
or of artificial manure. He keeps his land “in good heart,” 
as farmers say, solely by the use of a compost made of what 
may be called botanical waste. Every un-needed leaf or stalk 
goes back into the soil. It is believed that both the health 
and flavour of the produce are improved ; and economically 
the method is beyond all question. More and more gardeners 
now use Adco, invented during the War at Rothamsted, thanks 
in no small measure to help given by Lord Iveagh. Its use 
has spread all over the Empire; and it has proved a potent 
influence in persuading cultivators of all sorts to put back 
into the land what has been taken out. The Lincolnshire 
compost is not made by this agency ; but the secret is not 


perhaps very different. The idea is, I think, gaining ground 
that some form of green-manuring produces the healthiest and 
therefore the most wholesome, crops. One reason is that it 
benefits the soil, mechanically as well as chemically. 

* * * * 


Egyptian Migrants 

A number of small blue butterflies—closely resembling, as it 
seemed to me, our own species—have just been sent from 
Egypt to English research workers. These insects were 
migrating in large numbers from Asia to Africa. This is just 
one of scores of examples, coming from all quarters of the 
world, in answer to the call for further evidence on these ney 
theories of insect migration. Will anyone in any part of the 
world who comes upon examples of such movements among 
insects let the South Kensington Museum have the information? 
It is already astonishing how the world is co-operating in this 
research; but there are some wide gaps still to be filled. 
Egypt has been especially fruitful in information. 

* % * * 


A Butterfly Snowstorm 

Many correspondents have written to me on the subject, 
the more or less new subject, of butterfly and insect migration. 
The letters concern many parts of the world and seem to 
indicate that mass migration of butterflies is a world-wide 
phenomenon. The most interesting and indeed scientifically 
important of these accounts comes from the diary of a lady 
who was living at the time at Limoru in Kenya, at an altitude 
of about 7,000 feet above sea level. This is the extract : 
* For a fortnight swarms of white butterflies have been 
passing—so many that they look exactly like snowflakes. 
Only for a day now and then have they stopped and settled on 
trees and bushes; then again they have passed in a con- 
tinual stream coming from the North and flying South.” 
This description, even to the simile, is very like an account 
of white butterfly swarms. migrating South, given by Miss 
Turner when she was living for the sake of observing birds 
on Scolt Head in Norfolk. Most butterfly mass-movements 
seem to go North and South—in America as in Africa—but 
some East and West migrations are also recorded. 

* * * * 

Stolen Homes 

Something was said in a note of last week about three 
dormice that had occupied three nesting boxes for tits. <A 
yet stranger example of a purloined residence has been 
observed in a wood above the banks of the river Arrow where 
I was walking this week. <A jay built, as its habit is, about 
fourteen feet up an oak tree, and the site seemed so suitable 
to a brown squirrel that it made the jay’s nest the foundation 
of its own house, and built on it its own loose and large drey. 
The squirrel was less forbearing than the dormice, which 
had the gentility to wait till the tits had finished with the 
box. The squirrel got to work soon after the jay began 
laying its clutch. The jay’s nest contained one egg when 
first found. A week later the superstructure was in building 
and no egg remained. The brown squirrel is not nearly so 
omnivorous as the grey; but its tastes are wide. They 


‘certainly extend from young rooks to nuts, and it is likely 


that this squirrel began its home-making with an egg meal. 
The district is happy in the possession of a good many red 
squirrels and no grey. 
4 * * * 

Autumn Colours 

The peak of autumn colouration this year will coincide 
with Martinmas or just precede it in Southern and Midland 
England. This last week even the horse-chestnuts were 
still half green in sheltered valleys of Worcestershire, though 
most chestnuts and limes and poplars of the East were becoming 
‘bare ruined choirs... Many trees are lovely in autumn 
maple, cherry, thorn, elm and the rest; but how the beech 
dominates. It is autumn’s very self over all the chalk region, 
and the lead is given by the beeches of Buckinghamshire. In 
a competition for the gayest individual leaf perhaps the 
spindle and the cherry would be put at the top of the list, 
yet perhaps the old-gold oaks would put in a claim; for they 
last longest. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our ‘“* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. Tue Srecraror.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
[To the Editor of Tur SrecTaror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Keith Toms challenges my statement that it is false 
to say that the Catholic Church in repudiating Communism 
is taking up a Fascist attitude. He argues that the Church 
is co-operating with Fascism because the Pope condoned the 
Abyssinian adventure and so recognised the Italian ‘* God- 
State’; and secondly, because the Church wishes to ally 
itself with the German National-Socialist State. His evidence 
for this latter is that “ it was lately stated in The Times that 
the Catholic Churches (sic) in Germany were anxious to 
come to terms with the secular authorities.”” To take this 
jatter first, Mr. Toms should know that a Concordat between 
*he Vatican and Germany was signed in 1933, which gave 
that minimum freedom of which I wrote in my article. He 
should know also that a Concordat is not a political alliance 
but a contract which allows to the Church on its side liberty 
of religious worship. This Concordat has not been respected 
as it should have been by the Nazi Government, and the 
action of the German Bishops, as reported by The Times, 
refers to their attempt to persuade that Government to carry 
out its contract. I ought not to have to explain this to Mr. 
Toms. No one should write on the relations of the Church 
with Germany without an elementary knowledge of the facts. 
He will be sure to blunder if he does not make mischief. 

The rights and wrongs of the Abyssinian adventure, of 
which Mr. Toms writes with such assurance, might prove to 
be a red herring, and so I will not discuss this subject. Your 
readers may note, however, the curious logic which proves that 
aggressive or imperialist wars are engineered only by Fascist 
States. I cannot hope to persuade Mr. Toms that the Vatican 
is not now in Rome but in the Vatican City and that there are 
documents easily accessible which he ought to have read 
before writing opinions out of his own head. But your 
readers have a right to know that the Pope instead of recog- 
nising “*the Sanectity of Mussolini's rights in Abyssinia ” 
explicitly refused to pronounce on the question, saying that 
he was not the court to which appeal was made. This 
statement was made on August 27th, 1935. This attitude 
was in keeping with Article 24 of the Lateran Treaty of 1929. 
“The Holy See . . . desires to remain and will remain ex- 
traneous to all temporal disputes between States and to 
international congresses assembled for that purpose, unless 
the contending parties join together in an appeal to its mission 
of peace.” Nor did the Pope condone the Abyssinian war 
after its conclusion. Even Miss Rose Macaulay, whom I am 
sorry to introduce into this galére, is mistaken, I think, in her 
interpretation of the well-known words of the Pope spoken 
on May 12th of this year. He spoke of the Italians as a * great 
and good people.” It has escaped notice that in the same 
speech he speaks both of Russia and Germany as “a great 
country and a great people,” and he makes it clear that the 
Chureh will not condone any action of any State which 
trespasses on the rights of Christianity. The attitude of 
the Pope to Fascism is also laid down quite definitely in the 
Encyclical, Non Abbiamo Bisogno, of 1931. Speaking of the 
extreme form of the Nationalist State, he says that “ to plan 
and to promote such a monopoly . . . amounts to a real and 
true hindering of the young from going to Jesus Christ... 2’ 
These last words are almost identical with those which I used 
in my article, and, nevertheless, Mr. Toms tells me that the 
Pope’s attitude is far different from what I claimed it to be. 
Moreover, despite the courage of the Pope in thus speaking 
out, Mr. Toms is not ashamed to sneer at him for doing in Rome 
what Mussolini does. 

I have written this for the readers of The Spectator because 
Mr. Toms does not apparently want to look at evidence 
before writing. He praises the Maria Monk, Pope Joan, 
tnglishmen-have-tails type of mind shown by Captain Powell. 
Far more serious is the quotation which Dr. Inge has sent 
concerning the sufferings of Protestants in Spain. I would 
not be an enemy of Dr. Inge, as some Communists have 
-iown themselves to be in your columns, but I wish, as they 


have wished, that he would be sure of the truth of his evidence. 
As the charge in the quotation is so serious I am making every 
attempt to find out the truth of it, and if I am successfy] 
with your indulgence, I shall communicate it to you.— ‘ 
&ce., } 

Campion Hall, Oxford. 


Yours, 
M. C. D'Arcy, §,J, 


[To the Editor of Tur Specravor.] 
Sir,—It is a truism that there is no cruelty so devilish gs 
that of the black-coated doctrinaire. But I could not have 
believed that any decent man could have expressed “ a more 
than sympathetic admiration ” for the Cheka-Ogpu, or pp. 
ferred to Djerjhinsky as “the beloved altruist.” Th. 
butcher’s bill of this gentle saint and his henchmen wags 
published, from Soviet sources, in 1922. “ Bishops 28: 
priests 1,215 [the number of martyrs is now over 8,000] ; 
professors and teachers 6,675 ; doctors 8,800; army officers 
54,000; soldiers 260,000; police officers 10,000; 
stabulary 48,500; landowners 12,950; intelligentsia and 
middle-class 355,350; peasants 815,100. Total 1,572,718.” 
The truth about the * famine ” which cost the lives of from 
four to six million peasants in 1934 is known at our Embassy at 
Moscow. If I believed that the religion of Messrs. Strachey, 
Needham and Reade was Christianity, I should say éerase: 
Vinfdme with more energy than Voltaire ever did; but hardly 
anyone outside England is muddle-headed enough to suppose 
that ‘ dialectical materialism * (the Marxist creed) is com- 
patible with Christianity or any other religion. No Roman 
Catholic is allowed to be a Communist.— Yours, &c., 
Brightwell Manor, Wallingford. W. R. Ince, 


con- 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir,—You may have room for some observations on Mr, 
Needham’s article, ** The Common Ground,’ published in 
your issue of October 30th. It is true—and of capital 
importance—that Hebraic religion (and Christianity which 
was based upon Hebraic religion) was distinguished from 
the outlook of the Greco-Roman world by the value it gave 
to the time-process. But it is not true that either Jewish 
apocalypticism or Christianity were, for that reason, indifferent 
to the hope of a life beyond earthly life. They valued the 
time-process precisely because it led up to a perfected state 
of the Divine community under conditions other than those 
of the physical world we know. Of the two views which 
Mr. Needham contrasts, the Neoplatonic and the Jewish 
Apocalyptic, it is the former, not the latter, which was 
relatively indifferent to ‘ blessedness after death.” Neo- 
platonism was indifferent because ‘after’? implies time, 
and it held that blessedness was independent of time. Mr. 
Needham has only to listen to a living Neoplatonist, Dr. 
Inge. If we identify ourselves with eternal values we thereby 
enter eternity, and such blessedness needs no extension in 
time for its fullness. I hope I do not misrepresent Dr. Inge, 
but that, if I understand it aright, is what his teaching comes 
to. To some people it appears more Neoplatonic than 
Christian, 

In some forms of Jewish and Christian eschatology a reign 
of Messiah on earth was predicted, but such a reign was 
declared to be of limited duration, a prelude only to the 
eternal state. It is an extraordinary perversion of historical 
fact to say that for the first Christians the Kingdom of God 
was ‘no unearthly order, but a just and happy social order.” 
The idea that history leads by a gradual progressive develop- 
ment to a satisfying state of things on earth has come up only 
in quite recent times. It may be impossible to demonstrate 
that this view is wrong; but it is demonstrable that it was 
noi the view of the early Christians. They expected generally 
that things on earth would grow worse and worse, till God 
intervened catastrophically to bring in a reign of unearthly 
good. Modern Christians hold, I believe rightly, that they 
ought to do what they can to make the conditions of human 
life on earth more satisfactory. If they believe that things 
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Jd be more satisfactory under a Communistic system, 
as Christians, bound to strive for a Communistic 
Christianity does not indeed tell them whether things 
would or would not be more satisfactory under a Com- 
munistie system. It tells them only to love their neighbours 
as themselves. and leaves it to human reason and observation 
to determine what system, at each stage of men’s social 
development, would secure their greatest good. Christianity 
does not tell us whether vaccinationists or anti-vaccinationists 
are right, but if we believe that vaccination is a good thing, 
Jove of our neighbours may urge us to get men vaccinated. 

While, however, Christians are bound to sirive for any 
gocial system which they think, on grounds of reason and 
observation, would bring about a happier state of things 
earth, it is emphatically un-Christian to think that any 
sate of things on earth could satisfy the spirit of man, whose 
exigence is for a good unrealisable under the conditions of 
earthly space and time. Important as time is, eternity, 
if there is such a thing, must be more important. Mr. 
Needham apparently thinks that if there were a just social 
order that is all the Kingdom of God which men ought to 
desire. Well, there can be no demonstration in regard to 
men’s apprehension of fundamental values : all each man can 
do is bear witness to what he sees, or thinks he sees. Only 
it seems odd that when Mr. Needham so much dislikes what 
Christianity stands for, he should still seemingly be con- 
cemed to get for his view some kind of additional sanction 
fom the old Christian tradition and bring in a fictitious 
primitive Christianity to supply a ‘common ground.” One 
would have thought it more effective if he said plainly and 
simply—as all frank anti-religious Communists, Russian 
or Spanish, would say—that the Hebrew apocalyptists and 
Jesus and the Christian Church, when they set an other- 
yorldly hope before men, were feeding them with vain 
imaginations. His position would then be impregnable 
by argument and would not involve any distortion of historical 
fact. Of course the Christian’s witness to his conviction, 
that no possible arrangement of things on earth, subject to 
death and all the limitations of earthly space and time, 
could save men from sin or still their thirst for God, is equally 
impregnable by argument. Epypwyn Bevan. 
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[7'o the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Sir,—I am sorry I should have been rather long in answering 
Captain Powell's letter. 

As regards ritual, I think this question had better be 
diseussed in private between us, as it may bore your readers, 
though I must warn him I am an indolent and ill-tempered 
correspondent ! It is a pity he should dislike Catholic ritual 
which is impressive ; also, one may add, the customs of a 
church to which he does not belong are outside his province. 
It is worth noting that while a decreasing number seem 
attracted by Protestant services, to which no Roman Catholics 
have taken exception in your paper, a large and increasing 
number are willing to lay down their lives for the Catholic 
Mass. Many have already done so in Spain this year. 

Was the Holy Eucharist celebrated on Italian tanks ? 
Doubtful, I think; they would be inconvenient places, and 
it would be difficult to observe the desirable reverence. 

Holy images may have been taken into battle. Why not ? 

In the Great War, while Pope Benedict XV was deeply 
distressed at the horrors which the wickedness and stupidity 
of politicians were laying on the people of the world, and 
was doing his best to bring about peace, in spite of the 
obstacles laid in his way by the same politicians (his corre- 
spondence during those vears is worth studying; it reflects 
credit on him, and none on the politicians of Europe), he never 
excommunicated the Catholic soldiers of either side ; the same 
holds good of the Abyssinian campaign. I do not know 
the Holy See’s opinion, but in spite of Mr. Eden’s schoolboyish 
enthusiasm, the case against Mussolini remains unproved. 
The League of Nations is not infallible, and some of us think 
they were a little hysterical. ‘The unfortunate Abyssinian 
natives are perhaps glad to be rid of Amharic domination. 

I have not yet met a soldier who really enjoyed warfare, 
nor have I yet met a man callous enough to suggest that a 
soldier, when faced with the greatest of all crises, should 
be denied the comforts of religion. Can Captain Powell 
mean. this ? 

Many people have found fault with the Pope over the 


Abyssinian War; if they would define their objections, and 
say exactly what they think he should have done, one would 
be able to answer them. 

As regards the Church in Spain, Captain Powell's accusations 
are so far completely vague ; let him define them, and from 
one’s limited knowledge, one will try and answer them. 
His pious sentiments are not enough. 

As regards Dr. Inge’s quotation from the Church of England 
Newspaper, may I as an English Roman Catholic, if the 
paper is accurate, express my deep regret and vicarious 
penitence for my Spanish co-religionists; I am sure all 
English Catholics will agree with me? ‘Terrible things do 
happen in civil wars, though I do firmly hold that the villain 
of the present war in Spain is not General Franco but Moscow. 
I think Dr. Inge will agree with me. If anybody thinks this 
is an old wives’ tale, I would refer them to the admirably 
documented article in the current number of the Dublin 
Review, There is not space to quote from it now.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, CLONMORE, 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


|To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Str,—Those who, like Mr. Keith Toms, accuse the Catholic 
Church of a ** sympathy, if not a co-operation,” with Fascism 
as such, will find some of the facts difficult to interpret. It 
would be interesting to know whether these critics realise 
that the Dutch bishops have ordered the sacraments to be 
refused to anyone seriously implicated in Nazi activities (the 
gravity of this prohibition will be evident to your well- 
informed readers). When such facts as this have been 
driven home, it may be possible even for the Church’s enemies 
to hear the rumbles of persecution in Germany ; and perhaps 
even to recognise by other signs that the visible representative 
of the Mystical Body is not and cannot be identified with any 
totalitarian State, any more than it could be fitted into a 
totalitarian Roman Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Queen's College, Oxford. EK. F. CaLpin. 


|To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sin,—Referring to the most interesting letters published in 
your issue of November 6th, on Communism and Socialism, 
and the difference between them, may I add a_ graphic 
description which I heard years ago from Lenin in 
Zurich? He said: “* Socialism is like soda water poured 
into the whisky ; it very soon fizzles out, leaving undiluted 
Communism.—I am, your obediently, 
S.W.1. VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ, 


ATROCITIES IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Str,—Dr. Inge asks, ‘** What have your Roman Catholic 
correspondents to say to the horrible account ~ of * appalling 
treatment meted out by Franco's followers to Protestant 
workers, wherever the insurgents are in power?” I ask your 
leave to give him an answer. 

1. As Dr. Inge adduces no evidence save a cutting from the 
Church of England Newspaper, it is relevant for me to state 
that, during my editorship (1923-1936) of the Tablet, a paper 
not lower in reputation than the Church of England Newspaper 
as a careful collector and fair presenter of foreign news, I 
built up a staff of trustworthy correspondents in Madrid and 
other Spanish cities. With several of these I have kept touch 
during the Civil War. Into the Salamanca, Valladolid and 
Jerez stories I am able to probe and shall do so. Saragossa, 
for well-known reasons, will have to come later. 

2. Meanwhile, I give Dr. Inge and your readers a reason 
why they should require better evidence than an anonymous 
and ex parte statement before believing the ** horrible account.” 
Ever since I can remember, it has been a habit in certain 
quarters to charge Spanish Catholics with murderous acts 
towards ‘** Protestant workers’ and to evade the onus of 
proof by pleading that the witnesses would be persecuted if 
details sufficient for an enquiry were supplied. 

Here is one instance out of dozens directly known to me. 
In February, 1931—-the date is important—the National 
Bible Society of Scotland circulated these words : 

: 


* Again and again, our men are flung into horrible dungeons for 
the crime of selling that Book of which it is said “Every word of 
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God is pure.” Violence is also in some cases inflicted.’ Recently, 
a priest in Spain attempted to burn a colporteur alive in a char- 
coal-burner’s oven.” 

I pointed out that ‘‘ recently in Spain ** would not do ; but all 
I could get from the Secretary of the Scottish Society was a 
statement that ** the place was in a wood near Tauste, in the 
Province of Logrono,’ and that ** owing to the fact that the 
colporteur died a little time ago, it was impossible °° to supply 
exact particulars. The Secretary also admitted that he ‘** had 
heard the story from a Protestant worker in Spain *’ who was 
already well known to me for this kind of story: e.g., he had 
stated that a Spanish priest (unnamed) had promised a 
Spanish widow (unnamed) that he could release from hell the 
soul of her atheist husband (unnamed) for the modest sum 
(named) of £70, Challenged on this tale, its author had run 
away, making the usual excuse about the danger to his 
witnesses. The Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James's publicly informed the Scottish public that, if the 
priest accused of trying to burn the colporteur were named 
and formally charged, the Spanish Crown would pursue him 
as an inciter to murder, priest or no priest; but nothing 
happened. % few weeks later came the downfall of the 
Spanish Monarchy and the rise of an anti-Catholic Govern- 
ment. This was the time when the Mayor of a little Spanish 
town sent to Madrid his famous telegram: ‘* Republic 
proclaimed ; what are we to do to our curé?” I therefore 
reminded the disseminators of the various No-Popery stories 
that they were now able to give us their evidence without 
fear; but in not one case was the challenge accepted nor 
has it been to this day. By the way, Tauste is not in the 
Province of Logrono. 

It seems to follow that if our Protestant brethren were not 
able to substantiate their ugly stories when peace-time con- 
ditions prevailed and the post offices were working normally, 
their charges inter arma ought not to be received with un- 
critical cagerness. 

3. The anonymous deponent on whom Dr. Inge relies 
admits that he has used ** Spanish papers’ as some of his 
sources. You, Sir, will have seen Madrid's and Barcelona’s 
journals as published since last July, and I think you will 
agree with me that, as chronicles of the insurgents’ aims, 
movements and administrative acts, they are not evidence. 

4. Perhaps Dr. Inge will be able to give me and many 
others some information which we have sought in vain. 
When and where have the Protestant werkers in Spain and 
the British Societies which finance them protested against the 
insults to Christianity (not only Catholicism) and the burnings 
of churches which were to be numbered in hundreds many 
months before the Civil War began ? Their silence, I suggest, 
has given so much consent to the Muscovite influence in 
Spain that the “horrible account's *’ portraits of them as 
** purely and simply evangelical *’ neutrals are out of drawing. 
—Yours faithfully, ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 

62 Dean Street, London, W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tu SpecTarTor.] 

Sir,—The letter of Dr. Inge in your last issue is an effective 
comment upon a part of Mr. Arnold Lunn’s long letter of the 
week before. There is no evidence to show that there will 
be any future in a Spain dominated by the Roman Church 
in its present temper for any Protestants or liberal Christians ; 
and plenty of evidence of the all but incredible bigotry and 
intolerance which now as always characterises the Church in 
Spain in its institutional character. 

On the other hand, it should be more widely known than it 
is that at Barcelona there has been little molestation of 
Protestants or damage to the seven or eight Protestant churches 
in the city. This does not, of course, indicate that the 
Presbyterian and Methodists there are disguised Marxians ; 
nor yet that those in power have any sympathy with Pro- 
testantism as such; but simply that their antagonism is 
(as the Catalan President, Sr. Companys, publicly stated a 
fortnight ago) not to Christianity as such but to an intolerant 
and persecuting clergy. It is, I think, important to realise 
that in Spain today we have something quite different from the 
Russian Communist’s drive against religion qud religion ; 
it is rather a determination to remove an intrenched vested 
interest of great power, which is rightly or wrongly judged to 
be a standing obstacle in the way of social and educational 
progress. If the Roman Church in England had continued to 
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enjoy the power it had in 1500, increasing its land 
essions and acquiring vast wealth from the ownership of mine. 
and industries, together with the control of scores of pa 
papers, it is at least possible that it would have incurred g 
hatred in many quarters which might easily be presented as a 
hatred of Christianity instead of a hatred of an ecclesiastico. 
political system. 

And is it not really time to recognise that Communism has 
a quite secondary importance in Spain? Even at the distance 
from which Mr, Lunn writes one might have hoped that he 
could have seen that between the Anarchist party now 5 
influential (though not yet dominant) in Catalonia, with its 
disbelief in an omnipotent centralised State, and the orthodox 
Communists now allied with them in opposition to the common 
enemy there is the profoundest divergence of view, as a ye 
brief visit to Spain is enough to make clear. The two Parties 
have less in common than, say, Sir Ernest Benn and Mr, 
Ernest Bevin.—Yours, &e. JOHN W. Harvey, 

6 Claremont Road, Leeds, 6. 


€d poss. 


THE NEW IRISH CONSTITUTION 

[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 
Str,—The recent pronouncement of Mr. de Valera regarding 
the constitution of the Irish Free State seems to open up the 
possibility of securing at long last the satisfactory settlement 
of the controversy between Britain and the Irish Free State, 
It is guided by that statesmanlike prudence which has marked 
so much of Mr. de Valera’s dealings with the British Govern. 
ment. At a time when he might so easily have marred the 
rejoicings over the coronation by a direct challenge, he has 
deliberately refrained from forcing the issue and suggested 
a solution. 

Mr. de Valera’s proposals for the internal government of 
the Free State mark a most important advance on the present 
constitution. The original draft of the constitution in 1922 
proposed the elimination of the Crown, and it was only on 
British insistence that the royal authority was formally 
inserted. Mr. Cosgrave worked indefatigably and with almost 
complete success to eliminate it. He severed all connexion 
between the Civil Service, the Army and the Judiciary and 
the Crown, and reduced the position of Governor-General 
to that of a servant of the Free State Government. It was he 
who refused to allow the British Parliament to safeguard 
the treaty of 1921 in the Statute of Westminster, who nullified 
the appeal to the Privy Council, and who for party ends 
swept away the safeguard of the referendum for constitutional 
change. 

The legality of all that has been done since by Mr. de Valera 
has been formally asserted by the Privy Council in oore v. 
Attorney-General for the Irish Free State, on which I commented 
in your issue of June 21st, 1935. Nothing can be more 
humiliating than the position of the Governor-General as 
matters now stand. Debarred from participation in any 
State ceremonial, his one function is on instructions to sign Bills. 
Mr. de Valera is acting most wisely in deciding to terminate 
a painful farce, and to remedy a grave defect in the con- 
stitution. He has realised, as has recently been realised by 
Mr. Justice Evatt in Australia, that the decision of the 
Imperial Conference of 1930, which destroyed the authority 
of the Governor-General by making him the nominee of the 
Dominion Government, completely destroyed the legitimate 
influence of the Crown as charged with the function of pro- 
tecting the interests of the people from undue exercise of 
power by the Ministry of the day, and gave to Dominion 
Ministries a plenitude of unfettered power which would 
be deeply resented if it existed in the United Kingdom. In 
proposing that the head of the State should be elected and 
have certain powers apart from ministerial advice, Mr. de 
Valera is repairing a grave error and according a much-needed 
safeguard. In the same way it is all to the good thathe intends 
to give to the people the protection of the referendum agains: 
rash constitutional change, of which Mr. Cosgrave without 
warriag deprived them. 

For Britain to object to these changes would be equally 
unwise and futile. What is essential is the relation of the 
Free State to Britain in external affairs, and in this matter 
Mr. de Valera’s moderation is admirable. The Privy Council 
decision left it open to him to confer on the head of the 
State the right to exercise every attribute of external 
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gvereignty, 2S General Hertzog with the permission of his 
ute Majesty has conferred the right on the Governor-General 
the Union of South Africa.. If this were done, the Free 
use would have been for every purpose wholly independent 
of the personal action of the King, and separation would be a 

Ait accomplt. Instead, Mr. de Valera has referred pointedly 
io the precedents of Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
iy which royal action for the highest international acts is still 
ally respected. He has, therefore, deliberately left open the 
ysibility of securing, what he suggested in 1921, complete 
igternal sovereignty with co-operation in external affairs 
yith the British Commonwealth. Is this to be sacrificed 
fom pique, or will our politicians add distinction to the 
wrnation by securing before it a real accord with the Free 
state ? 

It will, of course, be argued that Mr. de Valera will accept 
wthing without the surrender of Northern Ireland; the 
ficient answer is that no offer on the main issue has been 
nade to him. It will also be argued that he has broken 
qith over the annuities. The answer is that no judicial 
tribunal has determined the issue, that Mr. de Valera has 
fered to accept an international tribunal's decision, and that 
his ease is capable of such strong argument that the British 
refusal to agree is probably wise. In the changed state of 
Furopean affairs and the severe blow to British security from 
Jalian ambitions and the revival of German militarism, the 
rstoration of full relations with the Free State would be well 
yorth some sacrifice.—I am, &c., A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 

University of Edinburgh. 


sul 


THE ARABS AND BRITISH TROOPS 
[To the Editor of Tu Srectrator.| 

§r.—This won’t do at all. Professor Namier writes English 
history, and he evidently quite misunderstands both British 
fiers and Arabs. Of course, Miss Blyth’s story was propa- 
anda, not truth. 

All the marks are there present and correct. How many 
British officers have been wounded and have recovered to 
the pub-crawling stage in Palestine? Do British officers 
attend bars and drink with natives ? Can Miss Blyth imagine 
even Colonel Blimp standing whisky at its present price to 
al and sundry, even forcing the good liquor upon Jews ? 

Two months ago I, like Miss Blyth, got a letter from the 
ame source. They said they sent it me at Sir Arnold 
Wison’s request! It described how British soldiers had 
murdered some Arabs in a village. I fear I did not take 
it seriously. But the same letter was sent to other M.P.s. 
Questions went out to Palestine, but as vain as those addressed 
to Miss Blyth. No trace could be found. 

Then there is the well-known hackneyed story of nuns 
stripped and forced to dance naked in the streets. That has 
god Catholic authority. In all these cases, the end justifies 
the means. Only pedants would object, and I apologise to 
Miss Blvth for Professor Namier’s obtuseness.—Yours, &c., 

Moddershall Oaks, Stone, Staffs. Jostau C. WEDGWwoob. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Sm,—Miss Blyth has repeated after an (unnamed) “Arab 
Nationalist friend” a story, in which the Arabs act with 
a magnificent “ spirit of chivalry towards an opponent,” 
an (unnamed) British officer behaves with a callous disregard 
of the human feelings and human dignity of some Jews, 
and these Jews meekly act on an invitation or order from 
the officer which, after the events enumerated by me, would 
hive amounted to an insult. - Having expressed doubts 
whether any British officer and any Palestinian Jews could 
have behaved in this manner, I wrote : 

“If this account is true, let it be nailed down as such; if it is 
untrue, let it be exposed as a piece of Arab and pro-Arab propaganda 
... f ask Miss Blyth and her ‘Arab Nationalist friend’ to agree 
with me on a British, non-Jewish resident in Palestine, who would 
enquire into the truth of the story .. .” 

Miss Blyth, fora reason unnamed, prefers to take no notice 
of my challenge and offer, but continues to harp on her 
wneorroborated story as if it were a _ well-authenticated 
account.—Yours faithfully, L. B. NaMier. 

The Athenaeum, London, S.W. 1. 


LORD BALFOUR AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
[To the Editor of The Srectator.] 

Sir,—Mr. J. A. Spender, in his sympathetic review of my 

Biography of Lord Balfour (Vol. Il), declares himself unable 

to follow the train of thought which, in the Coalition crisis 

of 1916, decided Lord Balfour to support Mr. Lloyd George's 

claim to the chairmanship of the War Council. 

Mr. Spender’s difficulty arises, I think, from a failure to 
gauge the utterly impersonal nature of Lord Balfour's judge- 
ment about the necessities of the moment. The point is 
one on which the biographer must insist, for it provides 
a clue not only to the episode in question, but to Lord 
Balfour's estimate of the comparative importance of individual 
feelings and of public service. 

Mr. Spender finds his “credulity strained” by being 
asked to believe that Balfour had made up his mind to back 
Mr. Lloyd George by every means at his command at the 
moment when he was pressing his own resignation upon 
Mr. Asquith on the ground that Mr. Lloyd George desired 
to remove him from the Admiralty. Yet surely the evidence 
which should convince Mr. Spender lies in the very words 
of Balfour’s letter to the Prime Minister of December 5th : 

“Tam quite well aware that you do not personally share Lloyd 

George’s view in this connexion. But I am quite clear that the new 
system should have a trial under the most favourable possible cir- 
cumstances ; and the mere fact that the new Chairman of the War 
Council did prefer, and, as far as I know, still prefers a different 
arrangement is, to my mind, quite conclusive, and leaves me no 
doubt as to the manner in which I can best assist the Government L 
desire to support.”’ 
This passage has been printed before in Mr. Spender’s own 
Biography of Lord Oxford and Asquith. <A point on which 
the documents quoted for the first time in my narrative 
throw fresh light, is Balfour's conviction that the duties 
of the Chairman of the War Council, and those of the Prime 
Minister and Leader of the House, could not be effectively 
carried out by one man. It was here that his conception 
of the arrangement most conducive to the national interest 
differed radically from Mr. Asquith’s. 

Mr. Spender thinks that it would have * saved a world 
of misunderstanding and appearance of duplicity ~ if Balfour 
had let the Prime Minister and his colleagues know earlier 
of his intention to support Mr. Lloyd George's claims. I 
agree that it was a misfortune that Balfour was in bed with 
a high temperature during the first days of the crisis. When 
he began to recover, and visitors were admitted to his bedroom, 
Mr. Asquith was not among those who sought his opinion 
in person. This too was a pity, for there can be no doubt 
that he would have gained as clear an impression of Balfour's 
view of the situation as did Mr. Lloyd George when he came 
to see Balfour on the morning of December 6th. ** Duplicity ” 
was foreign to Balfour's character. Even the * appearance ~ 
of it cannot fairly be attributed to the man who had written 
to Mr. Asquith on December 5th : 

‘** We cannot, I think, go on in the old way.” 


J 


—I am, yours, &c., BiancnHe E. C. DUGDALE, 


1 Roland Gardens, S.W. 7. 


A NEW DOMESDAY BOOK 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George’s account of the work done by Pro- 
fessor Stapledon for the Welsh sheep pastures, and his tren- 
chant plea for a new land audit, should arouse great interest. 

Throughout the countryside one sees everywhere land rich 
in food-growing potentialities that for reasons obscure to the 
passer-by are largely out of cultivation. All that is needed 
for the transformation of these moribund farms into rich 
food-bearing acres are scientific methods of eultivation, re- 
sourcefulness, vision and cheap transport to appropriate 
markets. 

As remarkable as Professor Stapledon’s work in Wales is 
the work being carried out on the rich, low-lying land of Lin- 
colnshire by Captain R. G. M. Wilson, R.E. In 1932 Captain 
Wilson acquired 300 acres of land at Surfleet and began an 
experiment in intensive cultivation that combined Dutch and 
French methods with the well-known Indore Compost System 
worked out by Sir Albert Howard, late Director of the Institute 
of Plant Industry, Indore. Four years ago three men and a 
boy were sufficient to * work” this parcel of land. When L 
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visited it two weeks ago I found between eighty and a hundred 
men and women in full-time employment upon it. 

It is obvious that in such experiments as those of Professor 
Stapledon and Captain Wilson lie the seeds of an agricultural 
revolution. Yet what is being done at Surfleet is as old as 
husbandry itself; for it consists in the application of this 
simple proposition : that what is taken from any given piece 
of land must be returned to it. The composts, the only 
fertilising agents used, are composed of stable manure, plus 
all manner of vegetable waste from the land. 

The result, after four years, is the production of crops truly 
remarkable for quantity, colour, flavour and freedom from 
disease. 

The transformation of this single farm evokes a vision of 
what vast areas of agricultural lands might be, namely, a 
larder upon which the country can draw for food in times of 
peace and can depend for life itself in the event of war.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &ce., 

GEORGE GODWIN. 

16 Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


IS GERMANY PREPARING WAR ? 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—With reference to the last paragraph of Dr. Kircher’s 
article in your issue of November 6th, a query seems to me 
pertinent. 

Is the ‘“‘ Fithrer and responsible Chancellor of the Reich” 
today really a different person from the “ defeated and 
imprisoned ” Adolf Hitler of yesterday ? Do his “ pro- 
gramme and deeds” offer the slightest evidence that his 
views have undergone any essential modification since the 
first edition of Mein Kampf appeared ? 

Dr. Kircher does well to commend ‘“ broadmindedness ” 
to Germany’s critics. It needs a deal of broadmindedness 
to overlook a record of such persistent disregard either for 
international obligations or for international courtesy as his 
country has had the misfortune to acquire.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

; ANTHONY GISHFORD. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraronr.] 
sir,—As I read the article of Dr. Kircher, the editor of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, I was led to wonder what is his view 
of English informedness and intelligence. He should know 
that access to documents, and public discussion, exist in 
this country, whatever may be the case in Germany. 

What did the * Fiihrer ’ say at Nuremberg about the Urals 
and the Ukraine ? Herr Kircher says, that Hitler exclaimed 
what would Germany have achieved “if her territory and 
resourees were as vast as, for instance, those of the Urals 
or the Ukraine.” Herr Kircher’s inverted commas mean 
to quote Hitler’s own words. But anyone who reads the 
account of the speech, or anyone who, like myself, heard 
the speech on the wireless, knows this ** quotation ”’ of Herr 
Kircher’s to be, quite simply, false. Hitler said, ‘‘ If I had 
the Urals and the Ukraine, &c.”—the conclusion to be 
understood being, “If I get the Urals and Ukraine, then 
what a glut of prosperity for Germany.” Hitler, no doubt, 
wanted to try the idea out on foreign nations. The dubious 
result so far leads his apologists to cover up and distort 
his statement. 

Herr Kircher’s ‘* explanation ’” reminds one of the pretty 
alsbald controversy, where the German Forcign Office, 
receiving another rebuff, had to distort etymology and meaning 
in order to make a word meaning “ immediatcly ” signify 
**in due course.” 

Again, in his ** quotation”? of the Russian broadcasts in 
German, Herr Kircher presumes on our ignorance and gulli- 
bility. But there are people in England who actually listen 
to these broadcasts. I myself do so now and again, being 
kept at home a good deal. Never has the Russian wireless, 
so far as I know, made any suggestion that the Red Army 
is “ready to invade Germany.”. Never have I heard or 
seen evidence of this sort. What I have heard is indignant 
revelations of statements of German leaders and of the 
German wireless, calling for a world-offensive against Russia ; 
and statements that Russia will defend its territory against 
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all invaders. This is supported by 
ments of Russian leaders. 
In order to persuade us, Herr Kircher should : 
1. Forbid the teaching of German in England. 
2. Forbid English people to listen to German broadeasts 
. Forbid English people to read German newspapers, 
. Forbid public discussion of German affairs jin England 
5. Forbid us to listen in to Russia. : 
6. Forbid any examination of past statements of German 
leaders. . 
Herr Kicher cries, ‘“‘ Be fair to Germany and You Will be 
rewarded *—I fear the reward for the British will be sol 
and exclusively in Heaven.—Yours truly, 


all the public Pronounce. 


* 
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ely 


La Casita, Girton Road, Cambridge. CC. E. Wanvixcrox 


DEALING WITH THE YOUNG OFFENDE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| , 
Sir,—We are one of the prisons in this country wher 
Young Prisoners between the ages of 17 and 21 serve their 
sentences. 

A special Sub-Committee of our Discharged Prisoners’ Ajq 
Society meets to interview all Young Offenders two months 
before they are due for discharge. The reports and recom. 
mendations of the Prison Visitors are considered and every 
possible avenue explored that may assist in dealing with the 
cases to the best advantage. Relations and interested friends 
are written to, former employers and possible future ones 
communicated with. In the case of lads with no home or 
friends arrangements are made by the Committee to send them 
to a home or to sea. With very few exceptions no Young 
Prisoner leaves the gaol without work to g» to or the definite 
promise of work. In the latter event the Discharged Prisoners 
Aid Society assists him financially until his work commences, 
Endeavours are made to keep in touch with him for two years 
after leaving prison. The very essence of our existence as a 
Society is to prevent Young Prisoners going straight from 
prison on to the streets. In my view persons below the age of 21 
should only in rare cases be sent to prison. It would, however, 
be unwise to remove from the Magistrates the power to commit 
to prison Young Offenders under the age of 21. 

During 1934, out of a total of 2,022 committals of Young 
Prisoners to gaol—which, by the way, compares with 3,591 
committals during 1922—437 were in default of fines. 

It is anticipated that committals of Young Offenders to 
prison in default of fines will be considerably reduced under 
the Money Payments Act, 1935, which directs that Justices 
must try the method of supervision before sending to prison 
for non-payment of a fine a Young Offender under the age of 
21.—Yours faithfully, J. HERBERT TWAMLEY 

(Hon. Treasurer). 

Bedfordshire Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

H.M. Prison, Bedford. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
CORONATION 


[To the Editor of Tits Srecrator.] 

Str,—The plea .which has been lately advanced by the 
Presbyterian Church, and also by the Salvation Army, in 
favour of affording a representative of the Non-Episcopal 
Churches the opportunity of taking some official part in the 
Coronation of King Edward VIII may well command a 
generous sympathy. Whether on ecclesiastical grounds it 
an be accepted or not is a question which will be answered 
by the proper authorities. There is evident difficulty in a 
modification of the Coronation Service even when it affects 
not the structure but the conduct of the service itself. It is 
enough to urge that the plea, if it could be accepted, would 
mark a definite advance towards the high end which so many 
Christians today have at heart, viz. the unity of Christendom. 

The Church of England has of late made a not unsuccessful 
effort for a policy which may perhaps be described as the 
confraternity, or confederation, of all the Churches, with the 
unhappy exception of the Church of Rome. She has already 
attained a definite relation to the Episcopal Churches on the 
Continent of Europe. It is more than probable that she will 
within a measurable time enter upon the same relation to the 
Holy Orthodox Church of the East. The Church of England 
and her sister Church the Protestant Episcopalian Church of 
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United States have already covered by their missionary 
. rise a great part of the habitable world. The Church 
iad and the Non-Episcopal Churches of the British 
é Powe stand side by side on far closer and happier terms 
pi they have stood within the memory of living men. No 
vent could perhaps be a more striking instance of the 
yi athy existing among the Churches than the association 
pre Non-Episcopal Ministry with the Episcopate of the 
church of England in the Coronation of the Sovereign. 

It would imply, and indeed express, not so much Christian 
ynion, oF re-union, as Christian inter-communion. It would 
signify not that ¢ hristians agree, for they do not in all respects 
ee, but that, when their points of agreement are so many, 
and their points of difference are so few, they will not suffer 
themselves to be wholly kept apart in worship, whether public 
or private. 

The Coronation affords perhaps the most impressive of all 
testimonies to national and imperial unity. Citizens who 
refuse to co-operate in that service can scarcely be regarded 
as exhibiting the highest type of civic duty, for they tend to 
preak up the community of life in the Empire as a whole ; and, 
ifall Christian Churches or bodies were to follow their example, 
the Coronation itself would become an impossibility. 

It may be worth while then to reflect in view of the Corona- 
tion upon the one supreme authoritative definition of Christian 
discipleship: ‘* By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.’’—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. EK. C. WELDON, 
The Dell, Sevenoaks, Ken‘, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RE-ELECTION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 

Sirn,—In a leading article in your last week’s issue on the 
subject of President Roosevelt's re-clection, you state your 
opinion that in his future policy the President “will never 
underestimate the importance of Anglo-American under- 
standing and friendship. In every new endeavour he may 
make to draw closer the ties between his country and this 
realm he will be assured of a warm and universal response 
here.” There must indeed be few British subjects who 
do not endorse this view, and who do not hope that our 
country will show her willingness to take the initiative in 
establishing an era of still closer co-operation and under- 
standing between the English-speaking peoples. 

There is a further reason for which many feople will 
welcome President Roosevelt’s re-election. Whatever our 
views may be as to the efficiency or advisability of the New 
Deal legislation, we must admit that the President saw 
clearly that ‘‘ Our power to operate the economic machine 
we have created is chalienged,” and that his recent victory 
was largely due to popular approval of his bold acceptance 
of that challenge. He has shown that courageous and far- 
reaching experimentation for the betterment of social con- 
ditions has not become a prerogative of authoritarian régimes 
either of the Right or of the Left. His success at the polls 
will offer scant encouragement to these who seek to decry 
democratic government as an effete and obsolete institution. 
—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

R. BrooMan-WHITE. 

11 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, W. 2. 


PRIMITIVE MEN, ANIMALS AND PICTURES 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sm,—Mr. Empson seems to think the theory that primitive 
tribes cannot understand pictures is exploded. But I have 
repeatedly found natives of the French Equatorial Province 
of the Gabon, who are among the most primitive of Africans, 
incapable of making out or in any way recognising quite 
clear portraits and pictures. They examine them upside 
down, sideways and the right way up with the same stupid 
smile and then give it up. On the other hand I had a small 
female swamp monkey which above all things admired white 
babies. When shown a coloured picture of one, she would 
try to put her arms round it and kiss it all over the face, 
crooning with pleasure. You published a letter from me in 
1982 about another monkey which could understand pictures. 
I have a Dandie Dinmont terrier which was keenly interested 
when I first began to exhibit home ‘“ movies.” He growled 


at the antics of a chimpanzee on a sandbank and when two 

dogs rushed to join the ape at his play jumped from his point 

of vantage and dashed at the screen barking furiously.— 

I am, Sir, yours truly, Litian M. RUSSELL. 
Ashburn, Strone, Holy Loch, Argyll. 


FEEDING THE SCHGOL CHILD 

[To the Editor of Tut SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—I noticed in the Health Supplement to your issue of 
October 30th an article by Professor J. C. Drummond entitled 
‘**The Common Sense of Mrs. Smith.” In this article Pro- 
fessor Drummond mentions how necessitous schoolchildren 
are fed at Oslo in Norway, in an entirely original manner 
by means of a simple and nutritious breakfast consisting 
of 4 of a litre of milk, wholemeal biscuit and bread, a small 
chunk of Norwegian cheese, some fruit according to season 
and a large pat of butter. 

Perhaps it may interest Professor Drummond and your 
readeis to know that something of this nature is being carried 
out by the Glossop Education Authority and has been for 
the last 2} years. In Glossop, necessitous sehoolchildren 
are given a light meal consisting of a sandwich made of— 


Wholemeal Bread a 2 oz. 
Butter .. ae dis } oz. 
Dried Brewer's Yeast rar od “Om 
Mustard and Cress... es ~. $02. 
Or as in season— 
Watercress | 
~ Lettuce > mae a oo $08. 
| Tomato 


| 
with, in addition, Cheese (grated) } oz. on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays; Beef or Liver § oz. on Thursdays ; Egg 
& oz. on Tuesdays; and with this sandwich % of or a pint 
of Pasteurised Milk according to age; it being allowable to 
split the meal between morning and afternoon at the discretion 
of the Head Teacher. As in Norway, excellent results have 
been obtained by this kind of feeding.—Faithfully yours, 


E. H. M. Minxican, M.D. 


THE RECRUITING FAILURE 
[To the Editor of Tie Specrator.]} 

Sir,—Nearly three years ago I enlisted in the British Regular 
Army as a private soldier. Like the author of the paragraph 
dealing with the recruiting failure, which appeared in “* News 
of the Week ” in your issue of November 6th, I was under 
the impression that the pecuniary advantages of a military 
-areer were singularly unattractive. Actually the private 
soldier is better * paid” than the vast majority of his con- 
temporaries in civilian employment. It is, of course, true 
that the ordinary recruit only receives 2s. a day, rising to 
2s. 6d., but not one penny of the sum that he draws at the 
end of each week is required for the purchase of food or for 
the payment of rent. Even if a man only draws 12s. a week 
after stoppages and deductions have been made he is better 
off than a man in “ civie street > who brings home five times 
that amount each week. Where is the £3 a week wage- 
-arner who, after clothing, feeding and housing himself 
decently, has 12s. a week to spend as he likes? I doubt 
whether he can be found south of Berwick. There are, today, 
men in the British Army who manage to save 7s. 6d. a week 
without difficulty out of their first earnings. A private 
soldier can, therefore, be of assistance to his family in spite 
of what the author of the paragraph in question has to say 
on the subject. I know that at least five out of the seventeen 
men in the same barrack-room as myself made regular con- 
tributions towards the upkeep of relatives. Most of the 
others spent their weekly earnings on cigarettes, cakes, 
chocolates and innumerable cups of tea. But a man who 
goes in for promotion has little difficulty in finding a bed of 
even deeper clover than that enjoyed by a recruit. Within 
a year of enlistment there is no reason why a man of ordinary 
intelligence should not be earning 27s. 6d. as a lance-corporal, 
“Compared with such conditions, those of life even on the 
dole may well seem more attractive.” Is it not unfortunate 
that these words should have appeared in The Spectator ?—~ 
Yours, &c., Rupert STRONG, 

Christchurch 


o 
25 


Road, Birkenhead. 
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The Testimony 


of Sir Austen 


By J. A. SPENDER 


Sir AvstTEN’s “ Epistolary Chronicle 1906-1914” fascinates 
me, but I wonder a little what sort of impression it will 
make on young people who “ knew not Joseph,” and have 
as yet learned little about the struggles and crises of those 
vears. Will they think still worse of the ‘ dreadful old 
men ” who are supposed to have governed the country before 
the War? Will they think Governments incredibly incom- 
petent and.Oppositions incurably factious ? Will they even 
begin to understand what it was all about—-for Sir Austen’s 
introductions to his chapters, necessarily brief, leave a large 
number of the allusions in the letters he prints shrouded in 
mystery to those who do not hold the clues ? 

Let me set down a few general ideas gleaned from this 
book and many other political memoirs and_ biographies. 
First, British politicians are very honest and rather simple. 
They do really believe, nine times out of ten, that their own 
side did amazingly well in last night's debate, and that the 
other side was beaten to a frazzle. ‘* Dumb dogs, beaten 
curs and they know it,” records Sir Austen, speaking of the 
Government in a debate in March, 1907, and the same verdict 
is recorded, if in less picturesque language, dozens of times 
in the letters that follow. One would infer from it that in 
these years Opposition speakers almost always surpassed 
themselves, and that members of the Government almost 
invariably made deplorable speeches. It is nevertheless 
generally conceded that this Government, however wicked it 
may have been, possessed one of the finest debating teams 
that ever presented itself to Parliament. 

Next, these same politicians, in spite of Mr. Belloc and 
the late Mr. Chesterton, are not playing any game but do 
honestly and even ardently believe in the policies that they 
ndvocate, and are convinced that they are appointed to save the 
country which their opponents are endeavouring to destroy. 
The British augurs scarcely ever wink, as their foreign counter- 
parts habitually do. when they are seen comparing notes 
behind the scenes. In these letters Sir Austen is setting down 
day by day his real thoughts for the benefit of his father, 
who, sadly disabled, is still an eager watcher of the fray from 
which he has been compeiled to retire. They are absolutely 
confidential ; there is no reason why the writer should pose 
or pretend in this act of filial devotion. They leave no doubt 
that both father and son were ardent and convinced believers 
in the policy they were advocating. Nothing is more illumin- 
ating in this respect than the son’s doubts—often torturing 
doubts—how to reconcile loyalty to his father with the 
adhesion to Mr. Balfour, to which, with his father’s consent, 
he had pledged himself bs becoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1904. 

I own in these years I used to find it difficult to under- 
stand how father or son or any other ‘ whole-hogging ” 
Protectionists could be enthusiastic about a policy which 


consisted mainly in taxing people, especially taxing their 
food. This might be a hateful necessity, but how could it 


inspire enthusiasm ? Yet evidently it did. 

Next, British politicians are so absorbed in what are called 
practical politics—the politics of the next step—-that they 
seldom, if ever, think of the step after next. In this record 
we see Unionist leaders taking each measure in the pro- 
gramme of the 1906 Government separately, deciding quite 
honestly that they disliked it, and therefore that they ought 
to use the House of Lords to destroy it or emasculate it. 
Conscience and conviction, in their view, required them to 
act thus. But at no point do they appear to have sat down 
to consider what sort of constitutional and Parliamentary 





Politics from the Inside: An Epistolary Chronicle, 1906— 
1914. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., P.C., 
M.P. (Cassell. 183.) 


situation they were creating, if they were thus to render a 
Liberal victory at the polls of no account. In this way, 
taking each measure separately on its demerits, they slipped 
into the disastrous mistake of using the House of Lords to 
reject a Budget and “damning the consequences” —the 
consequences being still enshrined in the Parliament Ag 
of 1911. 

Finally, when we come to the Irish question we see both 
parties acting in the same way and both being unfeignedly 
astonished and alarmed at the situation in which between. 
them they had Ianded the country. The Government, misled 
by its Irish supporters, miscalculated the Ulster resistance ; 
the Unionist leaders had no idea what they were doing when 
they gave their sanction to the arming and drilling of Ulster, 
or what the consequences would be in South Ireland. 

A few jottings will show the quality of this book. 4 
conversation at Grillon’s Club in 1910 lifts the curtain on 
one incident in the formation of Balfour's Government in 
1902—a subject on which Mrs. Dugdale tells us nothing in 
her Life of her uncle. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
‘at first refused Balfour his help, then said he would give it if 
Balfour pledged himself in your (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s) absence 
in bed to have nothing to do with your ideas of Colonial Prefereneo, 
and when this was indignantly refused by Balfour, whose sense of 
loyalty was outraged by the suggestion, finally declined to go on in 
office or even to attend the party meeting. It was a fitting climax 
that as we were going in without him he should stalk in without a 
word to anyone.” 

It might be thought incredible but it seems to be true 
that the fact of Sir Austen’s being nominally a_ Liberal 


Unionist weighed heavily against him as leader of the 
** Unionist * Party. When Balfour resigned in 1911, Walter 


Long uprose to vindicate the claim of the old landed Tory. 
Party to rule the roast, and he had behind him a solid 
phalanx of country gentlemen, who apparently were willing 
to accept a Canadian-born Glasgow man of business rather 
than a Liberal Unionist bearing the name of Chamberlain. 
I believe the general verdict will be that Sir Austen behaved 
very well, and Mr. Long very badly on this occasion, and 
that much of the subsequent trouble might have been 
avoided if the former had been appointed and had brought 
to his leadership the sober and statesmanlike qualities which 
have won him respect and influence in subsequent years. 

It was perhaps fortunate that the conversation which 
Sir Austen had with Sir Arthur Bigge (afterwards Lord 
Stamfordham) at Buckingham Palace in March, 1911 (p. 326) 
was interrupted, for its continuance must have been an 
embarrassment to Sir Arthur, who was aware that the King 
had promised to create peers in the circumstances they were 
discussing. The secrecy which was essential if the Crown 
was to be kept out of the electoral conflict undoubtedly 
had its drawbacks, but what Sir Austen reveals of the plans 
of his party—plans to change the issue and wear down the 
Liberal majority in successive dissolutions—shows that 
Asquith might have been in a hopeless position if he had 
not obtained * guarantees ~~ before he went to the —— 
in December, 1910. 

But it is not in these details that the merits of this book con- 
sist. It is an entirely honest first-hand record of the political 
stiuzgles in six of the most important years of modern 
history, and the more valuable because Sir Austen is not 
the literary kind of letter-writer, but a straightforward 
narrator of facts and events as they seemed to happen. He 
is by no means without humour or light and shade, but his 
merit is that of an honest chronicler who shows us the 
transient and fugitive side of the day-by-day life of the 
politicians—a thing very difficult to r. cover, but essential to 
the right understanding of history. 
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The Christian Dilemma 


erpretation of Christian Ethics. By Reinhold. Niebuhr. 


Ieradent Christian Movement Press. 6s.) 


r Christians hold to the reality of God they are likely to 
the sense of responsibility for the world; if they are 
pa with the world they tend to regard Him as a 
a for their own scheme of improvement. In the one 
a there is a dualistic pessimism and religion becomes 
; refuge from the concrete problems of life. In the other 
there is romantic or rationalist optimism that ignores 
the tragedy of man. This is the dilemma of the Christian 
ages and the form it takes today is starkly staied in this 
hook. Dr. Niebuhr thereby adds to his already distinguished 
reputation as one of the most penetrating and provoking 
religious thinkers of this generation. 
This is a book of first importance. There is no Christian 
jut will be the more comfortable for leaving it unread. It 
will make him ask not only what he is doing with his religion 
ye have had plenty of books about that) but where he has 
sot it from. He will almost certainly be made to feel that 
his is one or other of the two attitudes which Dr. Niebuhr 
stigmatises as opposite perversions of Christian truth. In 
the author's judgement, to dismiss the relevance of the 
Christian ethic to the practical affairs of the world has been 
the fault of what he calls Christian Orthodoxy. While 
orthodoxy has rightly insisted upon the sinfulness of all 
things human it has falsely made this a reason for refusing 
to utter any effective voice about world conditions. To 
jmore the sinfulness of the actual world and to attempt 
to apply the Christian ethic directly to the human situation 
as though this only needed a moral puff, has been the weakness 
of Christian Liberalism. Liberalism has rightly insisted 
that the relations of men in the world are to be determined 
by the Christian standard, but it has lapsed into sentimental 
romanticism by ignoring that the world stands alienated 
from God as well as linked with Him through Creation. 
Reasoning with acute understanding of the actual situation 
in politics and religious thought and with deep moral con- 
viction, Dr. Niebuhr warns again and again of the dangers 
incurred by these false trails, and maps out the true path 
of what he calls Prophetic Religion. This was the religion 
of Jesus who proclaimed the truth of God’s love to man. 
Not, as Liberalism suggests, to imperfect man, but to sinful 
man. The rigour of Christ’s condemnation of egoism rebukes 
the moralist more severely than the wicked and it utterly 
shatters all moralities of prudence. Traditional Christianity 
has by its realism and pessimism recognised that this 


“love perfectionism” is something human nature has 
not the resources to fulfil, Sin has introduced a 
measure of determinism for evil in the world, and so 


“the most ideal aspirations of the human spirit always 
contain an alloy of idealising pretentions.”” Men are saved 
from such sinful pretention only by realising their inability to 
achieve absolute goodness. Because Christian orthodoxy, 
which Dr. Niebuhr seems to understand almost exclusively as 
Augustinian (and only one side of Augustine at that), attributes 
to sin much that is due merely to the finiteness of the human 
creature, it is frequently indifferent to justice and equity in 
human relations. Christian Liberalism on the other hand by 
ignoring the fact of sin imagines that the Gospel ethic can be 
applied directly, and that reason can overcome social evils 
which it conceives as springing from mere limitation. In the 
central chapter on “‘ the Relevance of an Impossible Ideal ” 
Dr. Niebuhr attempts a description of a prophetic religion 
that will keep the tension of the truth in both attitudes 
unsnapped. There is obligation to make moral decisions in 
the historic world on every plane, even though every such 
choice will but effect a partial and broken replica of the 
perfectionism of the religious ethic. But also, if the impossible 
standard is lost sight of, the qualified values which are all that 
can be realised in history will be given unqualified worth and 
set in the place of God. Because traditional Christianity has 
confined the sphere of moral decision to the man-and-God 
relation, Liberalism has by reaction infected its social idealism 
with demonic’ pretentions. 

These criticisms of Orthodoxy and Liberalism are fully 
worked out in two chapters entitled ** The Law of Love in 
Politics and Economics.”” Communism and Fascism as well 
as absolutist attitudes like Pietism and Pacifism are assessed 


and judged.. Then “* Love as a Possibility for the Individual ” 
is discussed in a chapter full of deep insight into human nature, 
which our ecclesiastical humanists would do well to ponder. 

“* Moralistic appeals are in fact indications of the dissipation of 
primary religious vitality . . . What men are able to will depends 
not upon the strength of their willing, but upon the strength which 
enters their will and over which their will has little control.” 
Morality is therefore ineffective for good without religion. 
The book closes with a commentary upon the real motives of 
love in the Christian gospel. These motives are gratitude and 
contrition. In the final chapter on ‘“ Love as Forgiveness ” 
Christians are bidden to take a hand in the struggles of their 
generation, always repenting for and forgiving what is bound 
to be evil in the best they can support. Neutrality in the 
interests of a spurious spirituality is the greatest treason. 

If this book is more critical than positive we cannot complain 
overmuch. It is doubtful whether a constructive Christian 
theology for the present human crisis can emerge for some 
time. One solid and fairly practical conclusion can be drawn 
from this searching work. A revived sense of sin among those 
who act in world affairs would give them a more real because a 
more chastened confidence, for they would be released from the 
lie in the soul which makes them pretend that the cause of the 
relatively better in a sinful world is the cause of the absolute 
good. 

In any further development of his thought Dr. Niebuhr 
would do well to consider that the two weakening tendencies 
he identifies in Christian history have their origin each in a 
one-sided emphasis of one aspect of Christian orthodoxy which 
cannot therefore be identified with either of them. 

V. A. DeEMANT. 


King and Constitution 


The King and the Imperial Crown. By A. Berriedale Keith, 


(Longmans. 2ls.) 

Proressor Keitu’s latest book will undoubtedly add to his 
eminent reputation. Some of those who have learnt to rely 
upon him as a fount of knowledge on the British Common- 
wealth of Nations may possibly be disappointed to find this a 
treatise on the relations between the King and his Ministers, 
citing very few but United Kingdom precedents and giving 
only one chapter—the last—to “ the King and the Empire.” 
But the title need not be misleading to anyone who recalls, as 
Professor Keith reminds us, that a statute of Henry VIII 
declared “‘ this realm of England is an Empire, and so hath 
been accepted in this world, governed by one supreme head and 
king, having the royal estate and dignity of the Imperial 
Crown of the same.” Nor need the contents be in the least 
disappointing to anyone concerned with the future of the 
British Commonwealth constitution, whose pivot is the Crown 
and whose guardian is the King. Apart from a certain tedium 
in the long recital of Queen Victoria’s efforts at Cabinet- 
making, there is nothing dull and much that is fascinating 
in the story of the Crown’s activities in regard to the choice 
and dismissal of Governments, to foreign affairs and defence, 
to the Church, to honours, to the Empire. 

If there is a fault, it is the one recently charged against 
Professor Keith by Mr. Justice Vere Evatt—an excessive sea- 
soning of his facts with his opinions. When we read of “ the 
fatal ineptitude of Lord Milner’s conduct of African affairs,” 
or that “the king was free of any delusions as to the folly of” 
women’s suffrage, we are a little taken aback at Professor 
Keith’s indignant characterisation of a contemporary’s opinion 
as attributable to ‘“‘ nothing but political prejudice.” Pot 
and kettle! Some of his obiter dicta, however, have a 
peculiar interest, coming from him—for instance, his sug- 
gestion that the fiasco of the Hoare-Laval plan could not have 
happened but for “‘ the weakening of the royal intervention 
in the sphere of foreign affairs.” The King, he says, ** should 
be ready to ensure that every proposal of first-rate importance 
is duly weighed by the Cabinet.” 

The most critical of the controversial issues in relation to 
the Crown today fall in the sphere of Commonwealth rela- 
tions, where Professor Keith speaks with peculiar authority. 
Is the Crown multiple or divisible? Have the Dominions 
the right of secession, or of separate neutrality ? (It was 
interesting to read the other day in the columns of a Right- 
wing Conservative newspaper a reference to the ** self-govern- 
ing Dominions, whose presence within the Commonwealth 
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is purely voluntary.) But here Professor Keith is cautious 
almost to the point of hesitancy, believing as he does that the 
time is far from ripe to ‘ formulate definitely the relation 
between the several parts” of the Commonwealth; his 
positive conclusion is that “the most important and vital 
link of Empire is the person of the king and the Crown.” 
H. V. Hopson. 


Lord Carson 


The Life of Lord Carson. Vol. Hf. By Ian Colvin. 
16s.) 


(Gollancz. 


THREE volumes are too voluminous for a biography of 
Lord Carson, but if the work had to be pitched on this scale 
the third volume is by no means the least interesting. 

By an elaborate tapestry of small detail Mr. Ian Colvin 
presents a highly finished portrait of Carson in his last vears, 
and takes us behind the scenes in two Governments of the 
War period—the Asquith and Lloyd George coalitions. 
The powerful Ulster agitator was evidently a difficult man 
to work with in a Cabinet during the War. We see him in 
despair at the incompetence of other people but offering no 
positive counsel of his own, easily cast down by reverses, 
always on the point of resigning. Whether in the end he 
thought the worse of Asquith or of Llovd George is left in 
doubt. but in or out of office he was in a perpetual state of 
unrest. In the months between his resignation from the 
Asquith Government and the end of that Government, 
he is seen in growing intimacy with Mr. Llovd George and 
apparently taking special pleasure in ‘* putting the screw ”’ 
on Bonar Law and keeping him in a state of alarm about 
his position in the Unionist party —an operation which came 
to its climax in the debate on the sale of enemy property 
in Nigeria in November, 1916. It is not a pleasing picture. 
whatever view may be taken of the rights and wrongs of 
the things in dispute and Mr. Colvin does nothing to palliate it. 

On the other hand Carson was a man of generous sentiments 
and chivalrous loyalty to those who served him. Though 
he had nothing to propose for the relief of Serbia in 1915, 
he felt himself under a duty to resign as a protest against 
what he thought to be her desertion. When he became 
First Lord of the Admiralty he * kept growling—leave my 
sailors alone! Hands off the Admiralty!” Jellicoe and 
the Sea Lords found in him a staunch defender against what 


he considered to be their ‘* constant persecution.” And 
among the soldiers Haig and Robertson searcely less. He 


was| as little enamoured of Mr. Lloyd Gecrge’s incursions 
into\ strategy as of the former Prime Minister's habit of trusting 
the soldiers. Deep in him was the Irishman’s instinct for being 
* agin the Government * whichever it might be; it went 
with « remarkable flair for things that annoyed the Govern- 
ment and appealed to the multitude in the atmosphere of 
war fear of aliens, votes for soldiers, conscription for Ireland, 
&e. The general impression that Mr. Colvin leaves on the 
reader is that soldiers and sailors won the War in spite of 
politicians who were incurably factious, impatient and 
intriguing. It is interesting to note that * hatred of Asquith ~ 
(p. 351) for reasons which had nothing to do with the War 
appears to have been the predominant feeling of the rank and 
file of the Unionist party. It was this background which 
gave his enemies their principal opportunity. 

Carson at the end had the satisfaction of claiming that 
he had saved Ulster from being coerced into joining an all- 
{rish form of Home Rule, but he might have done this at 
almost any time in 1912 and 1913 by a very slight accom- 
modation on the question of the Ulster boundary. ‘To the 
end he seemed unable to perceive that the arming and drilling 
of North Ireland led inevitably to the arming and drilling of 
South Ireland and that from the moment these violent 
movements were initiated any settlement by Parliament on 
moderate lines became impossible. 

This is an interesting and skilfully written book, but, 
taking the last two volumes together, the moral is that 
Carsonism is ruinous to Parliamentary Government. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Carson was the 
inventor of the Fascist technique. History may divide the 
blame for driving the Irish question to this extreme between 
the two British parties, and Carson may be credited with 
sincerity and loyalty to his own convictions, but the lesson 
must nevertheless be learnt for it is precisely in this way that 
democracies go to ruin. 


a 


New Light on Hindenburg 


Hindenburg the Wooden Titan. 


By John W. Wheeler-Bennet{ 


(Macmillan. 21s.) 


Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT has written the most authoritatiy 
Ae , : ve 
and the most satisfying life of Hindenburg that has appeared 
It is true that the first sixty-seven years of the story an 
crowded into four pages, and that the formative influences of 
his astonishing career must be sought in the biographies 
Rudolf Olden and Emil Ludwig. But this method leaves 
nearly five hundred pages for the four years of war and the 
nine years of the Presidency. Both as a psychological inte. 
pretation and as a contribution to knowledgé the book 
achieves success. It is delightfully easy to read, and the 
interest is so continuous that it is difficult to lay down, 

The title scarcely conveys the message of the book, fo 
both in war and /politics Hindenburg was something more 
than a wooden titan. That he was a great man, a great soldier 
or a great statesman nobody now believes, and he never 
believed it himself. But he was not so utterly negligible as 
some of his biographers have suggested. “ Hindenburg,” 
writes Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, “* was a man of slow but accurate 
judgement, and he never lost his nerve. . . . He possesseq 
great insight, and his mature and considered judgements often 
restrained Ludendorff’s unstable and less. perfectly balanced 
temper. . . . From the military point of view the combination 
was vastly effective.” The familiar story of Tannenberg js 
told once again, with complete fairness to the three men to 
whom victory was due. Hoffmann had made his plan before 
his new chiefs arrived post-haste from the West. Ludendorff 
endorsed it, and Hindenburg assumed responsibility by signing 
the battle orders. Far more important was his steadiness on 
the first evening of the four days’ struggle, when at the height 
of the danger Ludendorff’s nerves gave way. Our author has 
an immense admiration for Hoffmann, from whom he has 
derived valuable information about the battle and the whole 
campaign on the Eastern front. 

The appointment of Hindenburg and Ludendorff to the 
supreme command in the summer of 1916 was inevitable, for 
Falkenhayn had failed to take Verdun, and his prestige could 
not compare with that of the great twin brethren. But the 
promotion lifted the sturdy old Field Marshal into unfamiliar 
spheres, where he made--or at any rate failed to prevent—the 
most terrible mistakes. As the War advanced the Kaiser 
and his Chancellors dwindled away into unsubstantial shadows, 
while the supreme political no less than military decisions were 
taken by the army chiefs. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett speaks 
with severity of the proclamation of the Kingdom of Poland 
in November, 1916, as destroying all hopes of a separate peace 
with Russia. <A still costlier error was the resumption of the 
submarine campaign in January, 1917, which brought America 
into the field. The peace of Brest-Litovsk deserves equal 
condemnation, both on ethical and military grounds ; for a 
less rapacious settlement would have permitted the removal of 
another half million troops to the West in time to win th: 
Kaiserschlacht in the West. Ludendorff was now a dictator, 
and his nominal chief knew little of what was going on. 
* Towards the end,’ confesses Colonel Bauer, chief of the 
operations section of the General Staff, ‘‘ we did not tell him 
even where the army corps were stationed.’ On the other 
hand, when the smash came in the early autumn he retained 
his poise, while Ludendorff’s nerves, and perhaps even his 
brain, gave way. Some of the most moving pages in the book 
describe the old soldier's grief at the deposition of his master, 
for whom he felt a devotion that was never returned. 

The second half of the volume describes the old patriot 
in his decline. Simple in his tastes and without ambition, 
Hindenburg responded to the call which came to him on 
Ebert's death in 1925. At 78 ‘‘ he found himself embarking 
on a new career of the elements of which he was entirely 
ignorant and for which he, of all men, was supremely unfitted 
by nature. No one was more essentially non-political in mind 
than Hindenburg, and his natural and expressed aversion 
to politics made him tend more and more to confide to other 
and less scrupulous hands the reins of office which should 
not have left his own control.” He had his great moments, 
as when he supported Stresemann’s foreign policy and was 
honoured by the abuse of the Right. But when Stresemann 
was gone there was no one to keep him straight. The story 
of the struggles and intrigues surrounding the old man during 
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important books and novels 





BIOGRAPHY & REMINISCENCES 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR-—the biography of the 
ear—2 volumes, 18/- each. “Perhaps the most 
intimate biography since Boswell’? — Times 
Collectors Edition: Bound in green calf with gold 
ctering and solid gilt tops, head and tail bands, 2 
volumes, boxed, £6.6.0 

6. K. CHESTERTON’s autobiography (3rd imp) 10/6 
“Packed with thought, fun and poetry "—Times 
“One of the most enchanting books of reminiscences 
that have been written in our time "—Robert Lynd 

siR HARRY PRESTON’s biography has the tonic 
qualities of a bottle of champagne LEAVES from 
MY UNWRITTEN DIARY Illus 12/6 

sR MALCOLM CAMPBELL’s The ROMANCE of 
MOTOR RACING Illus 10/6 

sIR EDGAR BRITTEN’S adventurous life story. A 
MILLION OCEAN MILES Illus 8/6 (Nov 18) 

SYLVIA OF SARAWAK’S “ Very entertaining auto- 
biography ”"—Mng Post (3rd imp) ‘‘ Intimate without 
being indiscreet, frank without being malicious "— 
Times Illus 18/- 

SIR MAX PEMBERTON’s memoirs 18/- SIXTY 
YEARS AGO AND AFTER (2nd imp) 

MRS. ALEC-TWEEDIE?’s inimitable impressions of 
places and people MY LEGACY CRUISE (2nd imp) 
Illus 18/- 

MEMOIRS OF H.R.H. THE INFANTA EULALIA 
(4th imp) “Not only gives intimate glimpses of 
rulers famous in modern history, but is noteworthy 
for the author’s many shrewd judgments "—Telegraph 
lus 16/- 

SOPHIA. OF HANOVER by F. E. Baily Illus 18/- 

MARY de NAVARRO’s autobiography (2nd imp) 
12/6 She has met everybody and writes of them all 


HISTORICAL & POLITICAL 


THE DANGEROUS SEA A critical study of the 
Mediterranean by George Slocombe 10/6 “ This 
valuable book’’—Morning Post “A comprehensive 
and engrossing survey ’’—Times 
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MADAME ROLAND A sympathetic biography of | 


one of the most remarkable women in French history 
by M. P. Willcocks Illus 18/- 
GERMAN JOURNEY Sidgwick’s brilliant criticism 
of conditions in Nazi Germany Illus 18/- 
BURGOMASTER MAX (2nd imp) The Epic Story 
of Brussels during the War Illus 18/- 


TRAVEL 


ILONKA SPEAKS OF HUNGARY Brophy’s brilliant 
interpretation of Hungarian life Illus 10/6 “A 
remarkably well composed picture of a nation ’— 
Daily Telegraph 

THIS ENGLAND All the Counties in a Single 
Volume 24 Illus 8 pages of maps nearly 700 pp 7/6 

THE FACE OF FRANCE A book which covers every 
facet of the country By Harry J. Greenwall Illus 10/6 

UNKNOWN LIBERIA = (2nd imp) _ Iilus 18/- 

‘The first accurate account of conditions 
since 1906”. -Time & Tide 


Send for complete list or a copy of The BOOKLOVER, a 40-page illustrated Magezine devoted to books and writers 





| NAOMI 


HUMOUR 


PARODY PARTY Great living authors of the day 
parodied in brilliant fashion by Rebecca West, Rose 
Macaulay, &c. Edited by Leonard Russell Illus 8/6 

HEATH ROBINSON & K. R. G. BROWNE on 
HOW TO LIVE IN A FLAT 121 Illus 5/- 

THEY’RE OFF ! or the Rough’s Guide to the Turf 
by Riff & Raff 124 Illus 5/- 

DOGS FROM ALL ANGLES A book of droll 
humour and brilliant wit by Nina Scott-Langley and 
K. R. G. Browne 75 illus 5/- 


A MIXED BAG 


MODERN WAR AND DEFENCE RECONSTRUC- 
TION by Capt. J. R. Kennedy, M.C., R.A. (rtd) 
‘‘ Displays considerable powers of original thought '’— 
Daily Herald 106 

DAVID DEVANT reveals many of his famous illusions 
in SECRETS OF MY MAGIC (2nd imp) 10/6 lilus 
with photos and diagrams 

MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND DEATH discussed by 
10 famous authorities such as Haldane, Bertrand 
Russell, etc. 6/- 

ROMANCES OF OUR ROYAL FAMILY by ‘X’ 
(The Social Historian) 7/6 


NEW NOVELS 
(7/6 unless otherwise stated) 


PHILIP GIBBS’s forcefu! sketch of the troubles of the 
post-war world CITIES of REFUGE (35th thous) 8/6 

REBECCA WEST’s remarkable novel THE THINKING 
REED (25th thous) 8/6 

ETHEL BOILEAU’s great Scottish story CLANSMEN 
(30th thous) 8/6 

RAFAEL SABATINI’s great historical novel THE 
FORTUNES OF CAPTAIN BLOOD 

LION FEUCHTWANGER’s JEW of ROME (First 
cheap edition) 5/- 

JACOB’s TIME PIECE (13th thous) 

EMMELINE MORRISON’s romance of war-time 
years PETER THORNHILL, R.A.F. (3rd imp) 

STEPHEN McKENNA’s LADY CYNTHIA CLAN- 
DON’S HUSBAND (3rd imp) 8/6 

GERARD FAIRLIE’s satire MORAL HOLIDAY 

F. A. M. WEBSTER’s novel of early colonial days 
AFRICAN CAVALCADE (2nd imp) 

ARTHUR MACHEN’s volume of tales The CHILDREN 
of the POOL 


THRILLERS (Zach 7/6) 


DENNIS WHEATLEY’s great new thriller CONTRA- 
BAND (6th imp) Author of Murder off Miami 3/6 
BERNARD NEWMAN’s (author of “Spy’”’) The 

MUSSOLINI MURDER PLOT A really sensational 
novel (2nd imp) 
ROBERT CURTIS’s CORPSES CAN’T WALK 
LEONORA EYLES’s exciting story DEATH OF A 
DOG Author of “They Wanted Him 


Dead ”’ 
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his closing years is told in these thrilling pages from inside 
knowledge ; for the author is the friend as well as the admirer 
of the last constitutional Chancellor. 

What mortal man could do when he was called to office 
in the spring of 1930 Briining did ; but his task was impossible. 
The American blizzard filled the sails of the extremists on 
right and left. The Briand era in France was over, and at 
home the Chancellor's enemies were at work. His greatest 
mistake was to believe in the unswerving loyalty of the old 
man who had called him to office, and whose presidential 
prerogatives he was shortsighted enough to exalt. For 
Schleicher, the villain of the piece, was busily pulling strings 
behind the scenes. Hindenburg’s greatest service was his 
retention of the command in the débdcle of November, 1918. 
His lowest fall was his acceptance of the services of Briining 
and the votes of the Left for his re-election in 1982. For he 
had already transferred his confidence from his high-minded 
Chancellor to Papen, a flashy mediocrity. The eviction of 
Briining opened the flood-gates through which surged the 
Nazi tide. Schleicher perished in the tempest he had unloosed, 
and Papen’s life hung by a thread on June 30th, 1934, when 
his closest political friends were slaughtered. Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett speaks with righteous anger of “ the bestialities of 
the Brown Terror which sent a shudder of horror throughout 
the civilised world.” The old President desired the dictatorship 
of Hitler as little as any man in Germany, but by giving ear 
to evil counsellors he smoothed his path to victory. We 
close the book with a heightened feeling of sympathy for a great 
and sorely tried nation which since 1982 has been ruled by 
the men and methods realistically described in these pages. 

G. P. Gooci., 


Japan in 1936 


Far East in Ferment. By Giinther Stein. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


The reader, on opening a book of this kind written by a first- 
hand observer in Tokyo, will turn over its pages to discover 
how the author interprets the meaning of the February Rising, 
and what its results have been. And he will find it in Herr 
Stein’s words— 

* When the last surviving Elder Statesman, Prince Saionji, 

finally left the capital (after the consultations which led to the 
formation of the Hirota Cabinet) he must have felt that the political 
tide had definitely turned against the ideas for which he had been 
fighting almost all his life.” 
This can only mean that, in the opinion of at least one com- 
petent foreign observer, militancy is still in the saddle in 
Japan, and that there is little hope of an early return to 
moderation. Not everyone will agree with this conclusion. 
There are many, both Japanese and foreign, who believe that 
the high-water mark of the military movement in Japan was 
reached before the February Rising, and that the bloody 
events of February 27th brought such discredit upon the Army 
as a whole, and not merely upon the headstrong school of 
younger officers, that the power of Japanese militarism was 
shaken, and the authority of the civil government began to 
rise again. It is too soon, doubtless, to reach a definite con- 
clusion ; and for those who seek to understand the forces at 
work, and to guess where the balance lies, Herr Stein supplies 
valuable evidence. It is clearly his opinion that, though the 
savagery of the February murders deeply shocked the public, 
the conditions which provoked them and the spirit which 
animated their perpetrators still remain. And he doubts 
whether the Hirota Government have the capacity to translate 
the ample generalisations of their first declaration of policy 
into a coherent programme of reform, or whether, having the 
capacity, they could in fact execute it. It is true that the 
Army chiefs have restored discipline, and that the Imperial 
Rescript spoke of the Army in terms which suggested an inten- 
tion to raise the Civil Power to a higher place in the State ; 
but, despite the apparent swing of opinion towards a restora- 
tion of parliamentary control which was revealed in the General 
Election held just before the February Rising, there is as yet 
no adequate sign of a genuine revival of what, for want of a 
better word, may be called liberalism. 

Herr Stein quotes an illuminating sentence from an English 
essay by an eighteen-year-old High School boy, ‘ I had such 
a mental condition which is buzzing between right and 
wrong and have no definite principles, say it, mental anarchy 
condition.” The words might be taken as describing the whole 





a 
Japanese mind today. One of the gravest weaknesses in 
public condition of Japan is that the civilian Opponents of 
Army have few definite principles and no genuine alters: 
policy. Herr Stein’s chapters on “ Moulding the Jy 

Mind ” and “ Japan Stirs Up Her National Spirit » Will shoy 
the reader why. Moreover, in his other chapters, he dj 

the bearing of all this on Japanese policy in Manchyrs Mf 
China, and vis @ vis Russia. He sees China rousing i] 
and draws an interesting picture of Chiang Kai-shek. hk 
thinks that, in the future, Japan may meet with “ more 
passive resistance *’ from China, and that this regj 
coupled with the ever-increasing economic and financial 
of her present expansion, will slow down the momentum ¢f 
Japanese aggression. On the vexed question of Rasy, 
Japanese relations, he is convinced that Japan “ Will thing 
twice * before provoking war with Russia; but, in oe 

with other competent judges he believes that war can Only be 
avoided by far-seeing statesmanship on both sides, Tn his 
fourteen chapters Herr Stein traverses well-known 
but inasmuch as he brings some new evidence to light an 
exercises a shrewd and impartial judgement, his book yj 
take its place as a well-timed and illuminating contribution y 
the story of the Far East. A. F. Way, 





















































































































The Ethiop Painted Black 


Waugh in Abyssinia. By Evelyn Waugh. (Longmans. 10s, 64) 

















PutTinG aside the merits of puns as puns, it is a pity tha 
Mr. Waugh should have chosen one so misleading as the tith 
of his book. It suggests levity and that his subject is either 
Waugh or War. Actually the book is a serious justification of 
Italian aciion and a damning indictment of Abyssinian 
character, the Emperor's régime and the body of would-y 
reformers known as the Jeunesse d’Ethiopie. Its lighter 
passages do indeed feature Waugh—but in no undue promi. 
ence above his journalistic confréres—in a series of anecdotes 
reminiscent of Black Mischief; while war itself, the scene 
of which he and they strove in vain to reach, provides no 
more than a background. 

As might be expected, the whole book is admirably written, 
The first chapter, a very fine piece of lucid condensation, 
exposes the philosophy which guided and the method 
which effected the partition of Africa. Its moral is that 
Italy only followed the example of her sternest critic, but 
with less cant. Certainly she intended, says Mr. Waugh, 
to extend her influence, commercial and cultural, over the 
domains of the Negus, but only did so by force when friendly 
measures failed through the folly and duplicity of the 

























































































Ethiopian. It is at this point that one begins to suspect 
the author of bias. To continue the already inveterate 


practice of promoting disloyalty by bribes among the subjects 
of a monarch with whom you have just concluded a treaty 
of friendship is not perhaps the best way of inspiring con 
fidence and is ethically no less reprehensible than the action 
of those subjects who, having accepted the bribes, refused 
to part with their loyalty—an action which Mr. Waugh 
finds indefensible. 

His opinion of the Abyssinian as an individual seems to 
be no higher than of him as a ruler. Here is his picture of 
the mission-trained hospital dressers; ‘* flabby-faced soft- 
spoken youths. . . lounging and giggling.’ Poor Abyssinian! 


Bearded and raw-meat-eating he is an uncultured savage; 


moustached and shod in patent leather, a time-serving 
hypocrite and rogue; missionised, a flabby degenerate. 


Mr. Waugh congratulates the British Ambulance on having 
refused his services in favour of recruits from Kenya ; and 
vet in the annals of that same Ambulance it is recorded 
that, when all but three of the Kenya recruits applied fo 
repatriation after the bombing of Kworam, it was the loyalty 
of the Abyssinian dressers which never faltered. These art 
but two of many instances which tend to show that M. 
Waugh’s antipathies at times outweighed his judgement 
and outran his knowledge. 

The closing chapters record impressions of Abyssinia il 
Italian hands. Mr. Waugh was the first British journalist to 
be allowed to return and—wisely, in view of his most obvious 
sympathies—he received full scope. At Harar he found peace, 
contentment and a currency problem. Little sign of damage 
by bombs remained except in the Abyssinian Church, the 
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DELIUS 
as I Knew Him 


by ERIC FENBY 


This book tells the extraordinary, romantic 
story of how Eric Fenby became Delius’s 
amanuensis during the last years of his life 
and how through him, Delius, crippled and 
blind, was able to compose once more. 
DR. ADRIAN BOULT: ‘A very fine piece 
of work. The story now told for the 
first time, is notable for its sympathy 
and insight.’ 

FRANCIS TOYE in The Morning Post: 
‘A remarkable book one of the 
oddest and, I venture to sav, one of the 
most moving stories in the whole history 
of music.’ 

COMPTON MACKENZIE in The Gramophone: 
‘The whole book is absorbing.’ 
YORKSHIRE Post: ‘ We are not likely to 
have a more searching record of the 
personality and art of Frederick Delius.’ 


8/6 net 


Prelude to 
Chemistry 


An Outline of Alchemy, its Litera- 
ture and Relationships 


by JOHN READ, Sc.D.. Ph.D., F.R.S. 


MORNING postr: ‘ Professor Read has written a 
delightful book on a subject which has its serious, 
as well as its romantic, interest. In the allegorical 
manner of the alchemists of whom he writes, he 
has sought to make his “ garden” attractive to 
both the “bees” and “ butterflics”’ of the 
contemporary world. And he has succeeded.’ 


126 net 


With over 100 magnificent illustrations. 


The coup d'état in Iraq gives this 


delightful book an added interest 


Euphrates Exile 


A. D. MACDONALD 


MISS FREYA STARK: ‘so human and delightful. 
I shall certainly recommend all my friends to 
read it.’ 

MORNING post: ‘ really in the first class.’ 

8 beautiful photographs. 7/6 net 


Rhodes : Imperial patriot or racketeer ? 


Rhodes Goes 
North 


J. E. S. GREEN 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 
for Rhodes’s work what Mr. Plomer has done for 
Rhodes’s character. . . . Outwardly calm and 
instinct with a grave and proper respect for fact, 
it is yet underlain by a passionate feeling for the 
claims of truth and morality. . . . Its insight and 
its modernity of temper are conspicuous.’ 


12/8 net 









































MEDICI 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


Always distinctive, beautiful in colour and 


original in design—each one a gift in itself. 
Ask to see the Medici Series at all good 
dealers or write for 36-page fully illustrated 


list, post free. 


MEDICI PRINTS 


Give pictures for presents this year, and choose 
them from the Medici Prints, where 
you will find a choice of subject 
for every need, and at all prices. 
Of all good printsellers, or send for 
Handsome Complete 
Catalegue, with 685 illus- 
trations, 66 in full colour, 
1/6 post free (refunded 
on first purchase value 
12/-). Illustrated list of 
new Autumn Pictures 
post free. 































Qs. 6d. 


MID the mass of highly-coloured and tendentious 
A reports from Spain, a dispassionate account of 
the origin and circumstances of the civil war is 
“something to write home about.” It is now to be 
had, in Spanish Front, the new half-crown book by 
Carlos Prieto. This little book answers just the 
questions that need answering, puts the revole in 
its historical context, describes the chief personalities 
involved—Siir. Pricto can rightly be supposed to 
know his Spain better than most people—and fore- 
casts the effect of the conflict on British interests in 
the Mediterrancan and elsewhere. 

Half a crown is hardly too much to pay for the 
“low-down” on a state of affairs not so remote 
from our daily lives as ic might appear. Spanish 
Front, by Carlos Prieto—a Nelson book—is ready 


now at all bookshops. 
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drawing-room of the French doctor and the Catholic church. 
The Hararis, commercialists to the core, were happy in the 


change. At Addis Ababa things were for the moment less 
bright. The rains had forbidden the widening of the 


occupied zone round the capital and hostile bands lurked on 
its outskirts. But of serious danger from within or without 


there was none. The plight of small semi-isolated posts, 
such as presumably exist, must have been rather more peri- 


Jous and a good deal more dismal. An aecount of them 
would have been interesting, but they were naturally in- 
aecessible to Mr. Waugh. There is, however, no cause to 
quarrel with his conclusion that with the dry weather paci- 
fication will proceed apace and without serious opposition. 
Last of all he passed down what will in years to come be 
the most amazing road in Africa—perhaps in the world. 
It is designed to join Massawa with Mogadishu. It captured 
Mr. Waugh’s imagination and it will, I think, capture that 
of his readers. - Not. all-of them will travel all the way with 
him. Many, delighting in his pen pictures of Madame Idot 
falsely gay, of Madame Moriatis frankly dismal, and of that 
prince of canard-merchants, Wazir Ali Beg (who was going 
strong at the same trade eighteen years ago), will resent his 
bitter strictures on a race of which au fond he knows but 
little. But all, deeply though they may regret the manner 
of its undertaking, will join in hoping that the road and its 
makers will bring to Abyssinia an era of peace and progress 
in which the tragic memories of the past will be forgotten. 


L. I. A. 
eX. 


The Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton. 


10s, 6d.) . 


(Hutchinson. 


Deunrinc the last thirty-five years I have read all G. K. 
Chesterton’s books, and I am really inclined to think that 
this is the best I have ever read. The stvle is lively, but free 
from the prolixity of his newspaper work, and the observation 
of human beings is shrewd and delightful. It seems a pity 
that he did not do more biographical work: but, as he 
himself writes, he always took his opinions more seriously 











Ensure good health 





Somewhere, among the indispensable 
possessions which accompany wise men 
and women through the world, you 
will find a certain flask of conveni- 
ent size, of simple yet distinctive 
shape. Its contents have been 
known and approved by doctors 
for more than sixty years. Its 
purpose, faithfully fulfilled 
day by day, is to help to 

prevent constipation 





















—to ensure good 
health. . Its name— 
trusted and justly 


famous in every con- 
tinent and climate— 
Eno’s “ Fruit Salt.” 


Eno cests only 1/6 and (double 
quantity) 2/6. The words “ Eno” 
and “ Fruit Salt” are registered 
trademarks. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 








— 
than his books, and no doubt the Seotch and French blood; 
him worked out in this way. a 

It is a conspicuous feature of this book that theorj 


eS of thy 
world and the next, of art and morals, and almost in 
subject except music, are incessantly intruding into < 


purports to be an account of his life, and that from this po; 
of view the book is more strictly a history of his opinions 
of his actual career. This accounts for some unusual feature 
such as his reticence abeut points which crop up only ty, 
often in the life of a successful author, such as literary prof 
and the attitude of eritics. To ali appearance he Was ia 
different to money and to reviews, whether good or bad. This 
is all of a piece with his characteristic modesty ang uw. 
worldliness. ; 

The illustrations inside the book are good enough ; but in 
passing one wonders. why the disagreeable photograph on 
the cover should be allowed to represent anyone so amiable 
and habitually unrufiled. His aneedotes and sketches 
literary friends are new and fresh, such as that of Mr, Belloc 
shouting ‘ Gilbert’ like an ‘impatient foghorn” Outside 
Henry James's house at Rye. His words about Max Beerbobn 
are shrewd and accurate :— 

a Max was and is a remarkably humble man, for a man of his 
gifts and his period. I have never known him by a single Phrase 
or intonation claim to know more or judge better than he does : 
or indeed half so much or so well as he does. Most men spread 
themselves a little in conversation, and have their unreal victorig 
and vanities; but he seems to me more moderate and realigtig 
about himself than about anything else.” 


He pays a fine compliment to Mrs. Cecil Chesterton :— 

“She went out without a penny to live among the penniless anj 
brought back our only authoritative account of such a life. By 
not everybody understands that flame of angry charity which 
resents the poor being pesteréd ¢ven more than their being neglected; 
hating the selfishness of the sweater but hating more the spiritual 
pride peculiar to the spy.” 

It fits in well with his own apologia at the end :— 

“It was my instinct to defend liberty in small nations and poot 
families, that is, to defend the rights of man as including the rights 
of property, especially the property of the peor. I did not really 
understand what I meant by Liberty until I heard it called by the 
new name of Human Dignity. It was a new name to me; though 
it was part of a creed nearly two thousand years old. In short, 
I had blindly desired that a man should be in possession of some. 
thing, if it were only his own body. Im so far as materialistic 
coneentration proceeds, a man will be in possession of nothing, 
not even his own body. Already there hover on the horizon 
sweeping scourges of sterilisation or social hygiene, opplied to 
everybody and imposed by nobody.” 

At the end of this book I feel how appropriate to him are 
Santayana’s lines :— 

“The bough that falls with all its trophies hung, 
Falls not too soon, but lays its flower-crowned head 
More royal in the dust with no leaf shed 
Unhallowed or unchiselled or unsung.” 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


The Development of a Burglar 
9s.) 

Tis entirely fascinating autobiography describes the evolution 
of a burglar. Mark Benney’s birth was one of those accidents 
whieh are the chief liability of those who follow his mother’s 
career. Naturally his presence was no addition to her household, 
and his infaney was therefore put in the hands of a scries of 
foster-mothers. He re-entered his mother’s life on the wings 
of a fit of remorse to which she subjected herself when his 
grandmother died, sorrowing (or so she thought) at the 
life to which her favourite daughter had taken. In a flat in 
Bloomsbury, which seemed incredibly luxurious after squalid 
rooms off the Gray’s Inn Road, he learned to resign himself 
to a succession of ** Uncles,”’ who were the temporary partners 
and protectors of his mother, and to’ appreciate the company 
of her friends, who were drawn from those variegated classes 
who live as gaily as the police will permit them to do. Their 
portraits, and the landscape of which they were a_ part, 
are brilliantly painted here. When he was seven years old, 
near the beginning of the reign of “* Unele Fred ” (who turned 
out to be a permanence), they moved to Soho. For a time, 
employment being easy to come by, they lived a surprisingly 
exemplary life. But they soon slipped into the habits of theit 
environment, To begin with, Uncle Fred merely did a little 
mild pickpocketing and introduced thieves to fences on 
a comiission basis, but when his consort managed.to extract 


Low Company. By Mark Benney. (Peter Davies. 
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wiis* CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and 1 oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
and 1 oz. Packets 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Ice Hockey 


A last minute attack—he’s 
through and scores the 
winning goal—a Golden 
Moment for him and his 
team —a great player, 
supreme in his particular 
game—but even he cannot 
buy a better tobacco than 
Wills’s “Cut Golden Bar’’ 
at a shilling an ounce. 





| 
AN OUNCE 








She paints 
beautiful 
flowers 


We cannot shew her full 
portrait. For arms she 
has just two stumps. 
She has no legs. Yet 
she does wonderful work. 


Helen is just one of over 
300 crippled girls trained 
at John Groom’s Cripple- 
age, Edgware Way, 
Middlesex, and Clerken- 
well, London. But for 
this training, they would be destitute or dependent upon relatives. 
If you could see the exquisite flowers produced, you would be 
astonished at the proficiency attained. ‘They include Roses, 
Orchids, Anemones, Magnolias, Lilies, etc. Last year they made 
the 14,000,000 roses required for Queen Alexandra’s Rose Day. 
Their training costs money, and although the girls are paid at 
Trade Union rates, their output is necessarily limited. 

Your support is urgently needed to enable this beneficent work 
to ke carried on and extended. Members of Women’s Institutes 
and other social organisations are invited to come to Edgware 
Way (by appointment) and see the wonderful work. 
LEGACIES are especially desired. ' 


Make YOUR Christmas happier by making these cripples happy. 


aRIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISS ONS 


(inc.), 





















cD 

“Never before in thirty years have I seen such 

a concrete instance of pure mercifulness—no, nor 

such a lovely one cither.”—Vide Press. 

literature gladly sent on request. Send name and address oa 
postcard to The Secretary, 


JOHN CGROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 
(Dept. 15), 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1 


Interesting 


BRYA NE 


SOCIETY 


& other young 

m@ dren and no safe 
place in the home 
for this tiny baby. 
Motherless Anthony, 


therefore, joined 


our. famity. 
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a wallet containing £80 from an admirer in a taxi, he opened 
a gambling-den on her capital. It was filled with an even 
more dissipated crowd than Bloomsbury had been able to 
provide; this again is drawn with masterly subtlety. With 
such a background it was not odd that Mark Benney took 
easily to juvenile delinquency. At the age of ten he made 
his first appearance before a court, charged with entering 
and doing several hundred pounds’ worth of damage to an 
empty house. <A little later he was caught by the police in 
the act of manipulating a device for extracting coins from a 
cigarette machine. At fourteen he was arrested while trying to 
steal from an antique shop a picture which he had schemingly 
admired for weeks. For this escapade he was sent to an 
industrial school until he should be thought worthy to mingle 
again with his fellow citizens. 

From this point on his life has been divided about equally 
into periods of enforced respectability and spasmodic mis- 
demeanour. The industrial school, which Mark Benney 
feelingly describes as being “tense with pugnacities,’’ and 
which was in fact as unhealthy a place as one could think of 
for a sensitive boy with his proclivities, was far from being 
the place to eradicate his taste for adventure, and on leaving it, 
and being rejected by the army on account of a certain physical 
peculiarity, he obtained a job as cashier in a club run prosper- 
ously and riotously for a clientéle of thieves and prostitutes, 
where he had no difficulty in supplementing his salary with a 
weekly £10 from the till. The club supported a number of very 
curious characters, whom he describes with humour and insight. 
When the club was closed by the police, he obtained work in 
two others (both of them, oddly, respectable), and after his 
eventual dismissal from both burgled the second of them suc- 
cessfully. But a second attempt failed when he tried to dis- 
pose of his booty, and he was replaced in the industrial school. 
Escaping, he tried another burglary on the same premises, 
was arrested again and this time sent, for three years, to 
Borstal. After Borstal (of which he gives a most interesting 
zecount, critical but judicious) he had another spell of routine 
work, in a “ Commercial Agency” functioning chiefly as a 








TRUST THE HOVIS 
BAKER 


When you have sampled its 
delicious flavour and know 
how digestible and nourish- 
ing HOVIS can be, with its 
added wheat-germ, you will 
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in every Slice 
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house-agency for prostitutes. But he thought that he 
underpaid for his services, and so took his leave, forg; 
cheque from his employer before doing so. A week later ‘ 
was arrested while making his fourth attempt on that te 
club in St. James’s Street, and this time was sent to Wormys 
Scrubs. He emerged impenitent after ten months, ™ 
time his cultural Ieanings made him concentrate Derverggh 
on objets dart, though he was aware that they were by 
means the most easily vendable objects to be had, weie indag 
almost impossible to dispose of. A number of burglaries wer 
safely concluded, but in the end he was caught. He Was sen, 
tenced to eighteen months hard labour. He emerged fron 
Chelmsford Prison early this year, and this time he apPean 
to have spent his freedom in writing this book instead of in bis 
customary pursuit. 

This is a fair outline of his career, but it is a very ske 
indication of thé quality of his book. Mark Benney is q very 
much better writer than criminal. Every stage of his career 
whether as an unwanted infant playing in a grimy basement, 
as a child clambering over the roofs of Soho, as a by 
stealing expectantly through a house, or as a prisoner incit 
rebellion or taking to a personal form of mysticism in Teaction 
from his grimly material surroundings, is described With an 
equal brilliance. He is absolutely candid, he is extremely wit 
he is subtle, he can be psychologically profound, he has jm. 
mense insight, he is cultured, he has a philosophy, and aboye 
all he writes extraordinarily well. This book is a sociological 
document of the greatest interest, but it is also, unlike mog 
books with a similar theme, a literary work of considerable dis. 
tinction. It is a long time since I have enjoyed or admired g 
book so much, and I have no doubt that thousands of reader 
will get from it a pleasure equal to mine. 


DEREK VERSCHOYIE, 


A Horse of Air 


Ride on the Wind. By Francis Chichester. 
10s. 6d.) 

Air Mail. By F. V. Monk and H. T. Winter. (Percy Press. 3s. 6d,) 

Flight to Hell. By Hans Bertram. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s, 6d.) 

Sky Gipsy. By Claudia Cranston. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


Booxs about flying continue to pour from the press with 
ceaseless gusto, but I can’t imagine who reads them. We can 
leave out the gentleman who wants technical works about the 
dihedral angle (none of the above will satisfy him) and there 
remain two kinds of reader: the man who wants stimulating 
autobiographical adventure for moments when his brain is 
not very active, and the man who does not care what his great 
writing is about so long as it is great writing. 


(Hamish Hamilton, 


The 


spir 





Now adventure books, to be worth worrying about, need an the 
adventurer with at any rate some personality of his own. An 
adventure is something which happens to a person, not some- 
thing which just happens. Take Mr. Peter Fleming, for e 4 
example, and wreck him without food on the north coast of be 
Australia for 53 days ; you will get something worth reading Se 


with interest at least once. But take a loyal Teuton whose 
lumbering fun and childish stock-responses allow him to think 
of nothing but his mother (who gave him a scarf which he 
never seems to take off) and his fatherland: there will be 
nothing left at his rescue, even after 40 days on two lizards 
and some leaves, except a few correct expressions of gratitude 
for divine aid (God made a special effort for Here Bertram) 
and two or three hochs for the Fiihrer and German aircraft. 
Unfortunately, so far as I know, Mr. Fleming has never become 
a pilot. I can remember only one adventurous aeronaut who 
had a personality—Mr. Gandar Dower of Amateur Adventure— 
and he is not on the list today. As for the great writers who 
will delight the other class of reader, there is only one man 
who has carried the history of English literature into the 
air. This is Mr. David Garnett, of course, with his The 
Grasshoppers Come. 

For a public like this, none of the books at the head of the 
column will prove to be epoch-making. I can only give a 
brief account of each of them, hoping that there may be 
other kinds of reader unknown to me. Only one of the books 
gave pleasure to the reviewer, and this one was nearly in the C 
Gandar Dower class. 

Sky Gipsy is the description of a 25,000-mile flight, mainly 
round South America, by means of air lines. A sort of Pan- 
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for SCEPTICS 


This is fer sceptics; for real, hard-boiled “ don’t- 
believe-tkere’s-any-such-thing ” gentlemen; in 
particular for those who have a st'ff or wiry growth 
of beard or whisker to pester them in the 


morning’s toilet. 


Tt is a challenge. We utter it with emphasis. 
Wesay: “Sir! There is a Shaving Cream that 
you have not yet tried. It is a cream that is so 
instantly softening to the beard that shaving is 
made at once easier, swifter, smoother and cleaner. 
Moreover, this Shaving Cream possesses a special 


skin-soothing antiseptic that others have not.” 


To which the sceptic will probably reply (just as 
we foresaw):  ‘ Don’t-believe-there’s-any-such- 
thing-Sir”. ‘ But”, we pers'st, “ you can trv it 
for yourself —your chemist will sell you a large 
tube for Is. 6d., so long-lasting withal that its 


price renders it a most gratifying economy.” 


Perhaps he will try it, but 
in any case you should. 
Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream—-perfecied softener 
of stubborn beards and 


equally stubborn men. 
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Above, in actual size, are “ Cabaftas Cabanas” at 
150/- for 100—one example from the Cabanas Range, 


which includes shapes and sizes to suit all tastes. 


Don Francisco Cabanas and his Son, 140 
years ago, set a very high standard for 
‘“‘ Cabafias,” and gave a lead to all fine 
Havana Cigars. The very first branded 
Havana Cigar was a “ Cabanas.” It was 
then, and is now, made only in Cuba and 
from Vuelta Abajo Tobacco, honoured 
the World over. 
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a good practical female journalist with rather more than 
average intelligence. It is a distinctly feminine book. When 
Miss Cranston sees a work of art she wants to cross herself, 
but there is much to make up for this: geographical interest. 

Air Mail is a thorough history and description of Imperial 
Airways. The first chapters, before this also degenerates into 
a guide-book, will interest philatelists. Somebody ought ‘to 
write a full-dress story of the air from the point of view of 
stamps, but without omitting all the deaths and failures. 
Why: does everybody put on this grim expression of jocular 
optimism and assure us that the air is safer than the ground ? 
It convinces nobody and spoils the fun. 

Flight to Hell is the book to which reference has already 
been made. Beside its other demerits, it is poorly translated. 
But it possesses a kind of melancholy compulsion (few people 
‘an have eaten nothing but two lizards for quite so long) 
and one goes on ploughing through. 

Ride on the Wind is a good hook in its way. It describes a 
solo flight in a Moth, fitted with floats, from Sydney to Japan. 
The style is difficult to get used to, and the bona fides of the 
author towards himself is sometimes faintly doubtful; but 
Mr. Chichester is a young man, and it is impossible to suspect 
him for long. His achievement in such a light machine is an 
enviable one, and the book ends with genuine drama in the 
Way so gruesomely ignored by the authors of Air Mail. In 
fact, Mr. Chichester is lucky to get away with his life and 
other advantages. 

I started off with the feeling, perhaps noticeable in this 
review, that people write about the air much too much; but 
soon, after Herr Bertram’s stolid aeronautics, it was nice to 
follow this idiotic and bearded young man, flying his crazy 
aeroplane with one float full of water, mending it with biscuit 
tins, shedding all his spare parts into the sea, smoking cigars 
and writing his book in the cockpit, as he looks down upon 
a turtle: 

* Out in deep water, miles from anywhere, I saw a green turtle ; 
its flippers steadily flipping. Its course, I noticed, was west by 
north; but there is no land in that direction for 700 miles—I hope 
its compass had been properly swung.” 
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The fact is that people ought to be prevented from wr: 
about the air simply because they have been in it,” Its 
good writing about a thing unless you can write, and gi 
requires genuine feeling. Hans Bertram had (or diya 
no genuine feelings over those two lizards: even his gis! 
juices are expressed in second-hand stock: and the igh 
author on this list with any claims to being a sincere ni. 

. 9 


Francis Chichester. TH Wag } 


Housmaniana . 

Alfred Edward Housman: A Memorial Supplement tg 

Bromsgrovian. ls. 6d. (Special edition, limited to % 

copies, 10s. 6d.) : 
Brsives Mr. Andrew Gow’s Sketch of Housman’ life, One ¢ 
two fragments of biographical material have Tecently feey 
given to the public by those who knew the poet. A broadeag 
talk on Housman given by his friend, Mr. W. R. M, Lani, 
has been published in the Listener ; three interesting artis 
of personal reminiscence by his brother Laurence have 
appeared in a weekly paper, and now his old school jy 
piously collected half a dozen papers, partly reminisceney, 
partly appreciation, as a memorial to him. Of the pieg, 
contained in this Supplement, Mr. Gow’s article on Housmy 
as a scholar had already appeared in Cambridge, and th 
articles headed “* Scholar” and “ Poet ” are mere panegyric. 
but the reminiscences contributed by Dr. Pollard, Professy 
Chambers and Housman’s sister, Mrs. Symons, are new ani 
interesting, and afford glimpses, hitherto unrevealed, ¢ 
Housman at University College, at St. John’s, and, early 
still, in his own home. Those who are fascinated by Housman, 
personality should certainly avail themselves of these soures 
of information, which are interesting particularly for why 
they tell about his family life. 


Mrs. Symons prints several early verses, only one stanza of 
which is of real merit, most of them being nonsense rhymg 
composed in youth for the family circle. She preserves aly 
two most characteristic lines from an unpublished poem, nov 
presumably, destroyed, which those who are fond of Housman; 
poetry will not easily forget : 

“. . . two troubles they reave me of rest 
The brains in my head and the heart in my breast.” 

Mrs. Symons offers evidence that Housman’s “ fascination 
for the subject of death ” and his ** attraction towards soldiers” 
were “ sentiments strong in him from boyhood.” It is pleasant 
to have her assurance that “the soldier attraction wa 
genuine, not morbid.” She tells how, when he visited Londo 
for the first time, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, “a letter 
that he wrote with a long description of the things that hai 
interested him concludes with the statement that what bai 
impressed him most of all was the Life Guards! * This may 
be barbarian,’ he adds, ‘ but it is true.’ ”’ 

Mr. Laurence Housman also contributes a few pages 
recollections which may be taken as supplementary to thos 
appearing under his name which have already been refertel 
to. Perhaps the most interesting feature of these latter isa 
poem which, though excluded from More Poems, Mr. Housman 
has printed among his reminiscences of his brother because t 
‘is so strong an expression of his feeling against social i 
justice that I feel sure he would have wished it to be known.” 

The first half of the poem is as follows : 

“Oh, who is that young sinner with the handcuffs on his wrists! 

And what has he been after that they groan and shake their fists! 

And wherefore is he wearing such a conscience-stricken air ? 

Oh, they’re taking him to prison for the colour of his hair. 


*Tis a shame to human nature, such a head of hair as his ; 

In the good old time ’twas hanging for the colour that it is ; 

Though hanging isn’t bad enough and flaying would be fair, 

For the nameless and abominable colour of his hair.” 
The concluding stanzas express with equal vividness Housman’ 
sympathy with those whom “ the laws of man” condem 
for something they can help no more than they can heb 
having a red head. The vchemence, the irony, and the 
depth of feeling displayed show how fine a_ satiric poet 
Housman might have been, and the lines reveal something 
in himself which these who wish to understand him would 
do well to bear in mind, not only when they read his poems, 
but when they reflect upon the unhappy and in some ways 
noble nature revealed in the reminiscences now under review 
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Sir Herbert Barker—the eminent 
Specialist in Manipulative Surgery. 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


Bread and Wine. By Ignazio Silone. Translated by Gwenda 
- David and Eric Mosbacher. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Henry Airbubble. By W. J. Turner. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Clown and Mrs. Fellows. By Marjorie Jeans. 
; Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Action for Slander. By Mary Borden. 
Of Mortal Love. By William Gerhardi. 
Stress. By Olga Fielden. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

WEEK after week the literature of exiles increases, repeating 
its forbidden story of domestic tribulation. Indeed the 
most homogeneous and easily classified group of novelists 
today is an international one of members whose work is 
produced in any country but their own. Within a very short 
time Ignazio Silone has become known to us as a writer of 
outstanding quality ; in Italy, presumably, his name is known 
to none but the police. Yet it is impossible to doubt that 
this is an author whom his country will one day be glad to 
claim. The mere writing of Bread and Wine must have called 
for some of the heroism which the book celebrates. In spite 
of illness, and in spite of knowing himself to be a marked man, 
Silva, the hero, a revolutionary, is driven by some impulse 
which at first he does not understand to return from abroad 
into his own country. Disfigured beyond recognition, and 
compelled to disguise himself for most of the story as a priest, 
he moves unknown among the peasants of a mountain village, 
sounding their temper and attempting to make some contact 
with them. At intervals he ventures into Rome without the 
disguise and stealthily attempts to forward the machine of 
revolution in the face of hopeless odds. The heart of the book 
is the extremely personal story of Silva and his spiritual 
experiences—the discovery of what really drove him to return, 
of the real aptness of the word * outlaw ” applied to himself, 
of the reawakening of his adolescent self—a catholic enthusiast 


(Cresset 


(Heinemann. 
(Barker. 


7s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 


and its conflict with the superimposed revolutionary. 
(The priestly disguise offers occasions for some excellent 


dramatic irony here.) One cannot fail to be struck by the 
stress which revolutionary literature lays upon the note of 
personal experience, and how surprisingly free most of it is 
from the mere assertion of mass values. Indeed, one might 
almost say that few writers today succeed in sounding the 
note of a profound experience who are not also professedly 
revolutionary. The majority is content with a superficial 
account of individual behaviour. Silone’s hero is a man of 
transparent honesty and constant self-criticism, and it is by 
the virtue of his self-criticism that we are made to accept that 
his attitude to Fascist Italy is the only one an honest man 
can hold. 

The story of Bread and Wine covers the months preceding, 
and just after, the outbreak of the Abyssinian war, and the 
scene of the mobilisation round the microphone in the public 
square of a provincial town is terrifying in its suggestion of a 
hypnotic heathen ceremony. The book is packed with such 
episodes and anecdotes of consistent excellence and would be 
worth reading alone for its wonderful observation of the 
peasant ** in his humour *—one does not know whether to call 
that humour stupidity or wisdom. Most of the stories are 
much too remarkable to have been invented, though they 
belong properly to the kook’s plan and purpose, and 
out of this mass of anecdotes and characters, attitudes 
and pieces of history, the author has succeeded in making 
what is nevertheless a, compact and carefully designed novel. 

Mr. Turner's Henry Airbubble is also a book that is crowded 
with miscellaneous items, but they do not so easily assemble 
themselves into the novel form. But they are mostly much 
too good to be wasted, and one cannot see what other use 
could have been made of them. The result owes much to 
Sartor Resartus, and thus also to Wilhelm Meister, for it is a 
string of extravagant and diffuse discourses attached to a 
slender biographical narrative. The narrative is of a young 
man’s Wanderjahre round Europe; while such persons as Doktors 
Ialbesel and Maulesel, Herr Professor Doktor Freudenicht 
Nichtfreude, and the Professors Acquapendente and Spaga di 
Ghetto, all have a prototype in Teufelsdréck. 
pose of all-wisdom is also in that tradition. 


* And here I conclude and ask for your indulgence towards 
this digression with my assurance that you may search all the 
encyclopaedias of the world past, present, or to come and you 
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will find in none of these such words of golden wisdom 8 T bay 
just written down.” : 

His claim in this particular case happens to be a good 
The book. is full of extraordinarily wise things, Dut al g 
much deliberate nonsense, and since both of these are ren 
in the ‘same mock-pompous manner the effect does 
at times rather tiresome. Mr. Turner's aim is appar 
the same ag Airbubble’s.. ‘His ambition was to. 
something that was on “the surface completely no 
and yet marvellously beautiful and profoundly sige 
Borrowing Berlioz’s phrase that he wanted to “ imma 
music,” he gives it as his opinion that “ reading & book 
one should no more be able to know from it what its 
thought and what his opinions on any subject were than Whey 
listening to & Beethoven quartet.” That very Comparison 
will raise in some minds its own opposition ; but all We can 
say now is that Henry Airbubble certainly succeeds in leay; 
us in complete ignorance of his author or what he thinks 

The week before last I was discussing a novel which Was 
constructed round the pattern imposed by the events of 
only" a few moments. Now we have in The Clown and Mr, 
Fellows a whole life’s history narrated during the Progress 
of a lift from the top floor of a hotel to the bottom. Itis 
true the lift sticks in the middle—the hotel is on fire—hy 
nevertheless it makes a crowded journey. Not a very 
interesting one on the whole, though. Mrs. Fellows is a 
old lady living in a Kensington hotel, and at the opening 
of the story her income has just been reduced from £300 q 
year to £100. That very night fire breaks out; she rushes 
to the lift, and while she suffocates during its descent she 
dreams over the story of her life in the traditional manner 
ascribed to drowning men. She watches all her past selves 
parade below her under the different names she has borne, 
in perfect detachment, and some interest is roused by our 
speculation how these individuals are going to lhe 
finally identified with the Mrs. Fellows we know. All ofit 
is sensitively told, but with just a hint of Barrie-esque 
**queerness ”? about it, which doesn’t do. This is a book 
suffering from the modern disease of authors who discover 
a striking method but lack any thing but a most onion 
story to tell through it. 

Legal actions have long since been found to offer a con 
veniently ready-made unity. to novelists and playwrights; 
not so ingenious as the lift-journey- perhaps, but definitely 
providing greater scope. In Action for Slander an_ officer 
brings a case against two men who had accused him of 
cheating at cards. Most of the story is told progressively 
through the court-proceedings—the question and answer of 
counsel and witness is certainly a very useful way of getting 
many facts quickly known—with one digression into the past. 
Miss Borden develops her story well, though one shares the 
impatience of the simple-minded juryman with the futility 
of the issue. 

Mr. Gerhardi has not tried to impose any pattern upon 
his long, rambling anecdotal duet, entitled Of Mortal Love. 
Try as I may, I cannot find any good reason why such a 
book as this need have been written at all. This is the way 
the chapters begin : 

** And, of course, she met the Bonzos. 
up on a sultry Saturday afternoon in July. 
he said, ‘ How about a little dinner ?’ ” 
This is the way the sentences are pointed : 

‘“* Dinah’s was the voice of a woman who had cried and stopped.” 
There are 300 large pages in this strain about utterly 
uninteresting, utterly unrepresentative people. 

Miss Fielden is presented to us in Stress as the novelist 
of Northern Ireland. Regional novels always seem to be 
about the same things, however much the regions and the 
dialects may differ—inheritances, rivalries, battles with the 
elements, much sentiment and much unscrupulousness. 
Miss Fielden has a distinct talent for realistic personal 
description,. and her miser-tramp is an excellent figure. 
Otherwise her story, which she tells neatly, contains all the 
expected items, but being set in Ireland the general standard 
of unscrupulousness is higher than usual, and more com- 
mendably successful. 
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IMPERIAL 
ATRWAYS 


EMPIRE 


Below are extracts from the speech of the Chairman 
(The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes), at the Annual 
General Meeting of Imperial Airways 


Tuesday, 10 November 1936 


ENTERPRISE 


Ltd., on 


The Chairman said: 


During the year under review the total 
traffic carried on all services was more than 
double that carried in the year 1932-33; that 
is, Over 100 per cent. increase in three years 
During the year under review our company 
and our subsidiary and associated companies 
flew . . . over 6,500,000 miles . . . The 
company and its subsidiaries—but excluding 
associated companies—carried over 68,000 
passengers and nearly 1,250 tons of mail, 
freight and excess baggage 

Despite competition with much more 
modern craft . . . we still carry the bulk of 
the traffic on all our routes 

On the Empire routes, as a whole, we flew 
over go per cent. more miles than the 
minimum necessary to earn our subsidy . . . 
Empire air mails . . . have risen 78 per cent. 
over the previous year . . On the same 
services . . . our passenger traffic increased 
by over 26 per cent. 

We sold over 68 per cent. of the capacity 
operated over the whole of the England— 
India line . . . between England and Johannes- 
burg . . . over 73 per cent. 

Increase in frequency over . . . our Empire 
lines was carried out without any increase 
whatever in Government subsidy; it syn- 
chronized in fact with a decrease in subsidy 
which . . . scales down each year 
Notwithstanding the greatly increased com- 
petition . . . on the European routes ... we 
carried over 11 per cent. more passengers 
than the previous year 

The first of the Empire flying-boats has com- 
pleted, with outstanding success, the Air 
Ministry trials... the full speed trial recorded 
199% miles per hour . . . the fastest flying- 
boats in the world... more silent and much 
more comfortable than even the Hannibal or 
Scipio classes 

The principal features of a long term agree- 
ment. ..agreed with the Government. This... 
has for its foundation . . . the execution of the 
Government’s policy to carry the whole of 
the letter mail within the Empire by air 
His Majesty’s Government has decided to 
entrust to our company the development of 
an air service across the north Atlantic .. 
We are about to carry out a programme of 
long range flights with a view to developing 
the special technique required 

A dividend on the ordinary shares of the com- 
pany of 6%, plus a bonus of 2%, both less tax, 
were declared as compared with a dividend of 
6%, plus a bonus of 1%, both less tax, for the 
previous year. The net profit for the year was 
£140,705 compared with £153,769 for the 
previous year 

Full report on application to the company 


AIRWAYS LIMITED 


Airway Terminus, S.W.1 
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“One of the major events in the poetic 
history of this century.” 


COLLECTED 
POEMS 


SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL 


with a long introductory essay by 


EDITH SITWELL 
594 pages. 15/- net. 





R. W. THOMPSON’S 


epic story of South America 


LAND OF 
TOMORROW 


With 3 Maps and 37 Illustrations. 16,’- net. 
The Sunday Times: 


“ Exciting and full of suspense.” 


The Hlustrated London News: 
* The fullest and most illuminating account of 


the Chaco War.” 
The Daily Telegraph: 


* Remarkably vivid . . . the awe and wonder- 
ment the South American scene inspires. 


iS IT PEACE P 
A Study in Foreign Affairs 


By GRAHAM HUTTON, Assistant Editor 
of The Economist. 12/6 net. 
(Ready November 19th.} 


The publication of this book comes at a most 
opportune moment when the daily news from 
abroad seems bewildering and ominous. It should 
provide not only the background of these events, 
but a commentary on the current world politics 
and a thread of continuity through an otherwise 
baffling maze. 


A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF MEDICINE 


By WYNDHAM E. B. LLOYD, M.A., 
M.R.C.S., D.P.H. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15/- net. 


“Dr. Wyndham Lloyd deals with the progress 
of medicine during the last century. Professedly 
written for lay readers, technical terms are 
avoided or so explained as to make their meaning 
plain to those who have very little scientific know- 
ledge. But the book will be as useful to the 
medical man as to the general public. . . . The 
book can be recommended with confidence both 
to young and to old. It is interesting; it is 
accurate; and it is up to date.” 


—British Medical Journal. 


RETREAT FROM 
ARMAGEDDON 
By MURIEL JAEGER, author of Experimental 
Lives, etc. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6/- net. 


What shall we do when the next world war 
breaks out ? 
“ This is a clever, stimulating novel, with a fresh 
idea, and its story is told with humour.” 
—Dailv Dispatch. 
ogc . . . 
Succeeds in conveying the atmosphere of tension 
among the guests shut up in an isolated farm to 
await the end of their world.”"—Yorhshire Post. 


DUCKWORTH 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 











THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Edited by W. R. Matthews, D.D. 


Twelve theologians, Anglican and 
Free-church, have contributed to this 
book (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) 
under the editorship of the Dean of 
St. Paul's. Collections of essays have 
been of singularly little use, especially 
on religious questions, and the editor's 
warning that his writers have worked 
in complete independence was not 
promising. For this reason, however, 
it is surprising and significant that the 
book has a real unity in three respects. 
It expounds the Faith as the answer 
to the actual problems of men and not 
merely to questions a theologian or 
even a Christian might ask. Secondly, 
it does this by a confident handling 
of theological themes in terms that 
make them real to average intelligent 
readers. Thirdly, it represents a solid 
move towards re-establishing Christian 
orthodoxy as the one living faith for 
any man if all his problems are taken 
into account. The late Canon Dearmer’s 
essay on Christianity and Civilisation 
retains most flavour of liberal humanism, 
while Canon Barry in The Christian Way 
of Life exhibits in some ways the 
furthest reaction against it. Principal 
Cave might have made more of his 
answer to Why Christianity? than 
insisting upon its universality compared 
with Eastern religions. The Editor's 
fondness for the abstract conception 
of “ theism’ is counterbalanced by 
the Bishop of Derby's fine essay on the 
Incarnation. It is striking that a 
Free-churchman, Principal Micklem, 
should make so much of the Church, 
while Dr. Edwyn Bevan explains it 
away poetically. The problem of man 
is dealt with incisively by President 
Whale writing on Sin, and by Dr. 
Wheeler Robinson who shows the need 
for Redemption. Dean Underhill 
presents sacramental worship as the 
activity of man that fulfils his funda- 
mental need for God. It is an interesting 
event to find the Free-churchmen as 
theologically serious and as orthodox 
as the Anglicans. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE 
SPHINX 
By ‘‘ Enel ”’ 


“The object of this book (Rider, 
12s. 6d.) is to expound so-called * Occult 
Science ***— what an_ undertaking! 
Fortunately the author contents him- 
self with a few aspects of the subject. 
He begins by an account of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, showing how each little 
picture represents a noun or verb 
or state, and also a god or religious 
conception. Then he expounds the 
Hebraic script of the Cabala, drawing 
parallels between its formation and 
that of hieroglyphics and explaining 
how the elaborate religious symbolism 
of its 22 letters correspond to ideas 
in Egyptian and other philosophies. 
After some account of Cabalistic 
methods of divination through the 
letters of God’s name made _ into 
squares and pyramids, he winds up 
with a triumphant sketch of the wonders 
of astrology, numerology, hypnotism 
and other forms of Magic. Like all 
modern and probably ancient occultists, 
he has a tolerant contempt for men of 
science, and for instance considers that 
jaundice can be more effectively cured 
by its magical transference to a fish 





Current Literature 


than by the present orthodox metho. 
Much of what he says is of interes 
in showing the curious fascination tht 
numbers, picture symbols, and th 
stars have on the primitive Ines 
mind, and their connexion with relig; : 
beliefs. We may not agree with “ Eye) 
that all magic, language, religion anq 
knowledge came from one Source 
such as Atlantis; but The . 
Bough is convincing enough that with. 
out being a diffusionist, one can find 
many strange paraliels in art anq 
thought all over the world. Then, toy 
as science advances, more aspects of 
Magic become incorporated into jt. 
so that today, for example, the dynamic, 
not conceptual, power of words, an 
the cure of mental illness not by drugs 
but by suggestion and psycho-therapy, 
have become part of modern scientific 
thought. 


A SCULPTOR’S ODYSSEY 
By Malvina Hoffman 


The trustees of the Field Museum 
in Chicago decided that anthropology 
should be made popular. They com. 
missioned Miss Malvina Hoffman, the 
sculptor, to make life-size sculptures 
or busts of all the main racial types of 
the world—a hundred and one alto. 
gether. In this well-produced volume 
(Scribner, 24s.) she describes her experi- 
ences on the world tour she undertook 
in search of models. As the many 
photographs of her work which ilhs- 
trate the book testify, she achieved an 
extraordinary success. Apart from her 
craftsmanship, which enabled her to 
produce most vividly realistic figures, 
she took great pains to master the 
characteristic traits and habits of each 
particular race, in order to make its 
bronze representative not only accurate 
but typical in expression and_ pose. 
She made, therefore, more than a 
superficial acquaintance with most of 
the races of the globe, and_ the 
story of such a comprehensive world 
tour is in itself of great interest. 





A GENIUS IN THE FAMILY 
By Hiram Percy Maxim 


To be the son of a genius has its good 
points and its drawbacks. The son of 
Sir Hiram Maxim, one of the most 
brilliant inventors of his day, was fully 
aware of that; and in this little book 
(Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.), written. when 
he was an elderly man, he describes the 
extraordinary habits of his father, and 
the practical jokes played on him as a 
small boy by his effervescing and 
erratic parent. Life could never be dull 
for a young Maxim, but it was perilous ; 
and too often the beautiful jokes in- 
vented and carried out with a scientific 
precision by his father and himself were 
not received with due appreciation by 
his mother or their neighbours. The 
charm of both parents, one so dynamic 
and the other so gentle, is conveyed in 
the lightest of touches; and without 
ever being sentimental, the emotions 
and preoccupations of an unusually 
intelligent and serious child are de- 
lightfully described. The famous father, 
inventor of the Maxim gun and many 
developments in electric light and gas, 
is shown from a purely domestic angle, 
but this only brings out his inventive- 
ness and determination. The son, 
almost as famous an inventor, died this 
year, soon after his book was written. 
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Finance 
Trade Activity 


\movcH many reasons might be offered for the 
voatinued activity and strength of public securities, 
" doubtedly the paramount influence at the present 
oe is the growing activity of trade and a belief in its 
vontinuance and further progress. Moreover, this 
ielief has received a further stimulus during the past 
en days from the great victory achieved by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the recent Presidential election. At first. sight, and 
remembering the previous hostility of Wall Street and 
nancial interests in America to President Roosevelt’s 
\R.A. policy, this may seem to be rather strange, 
hut the explanation is, I think, fairly simple and also 
wavincing. In the first place, whether aided by 
yr, Roosevelt’s policy or not, industrial conditions in the 
United States have been steadily progressing during the 
st 12 months so that on the eve of the election there 
yas a general feeling that whether President Roosevelt 
were to be re-elected or not further progress in industrial 
activity in America was to be expected. The trade 
improvement movement had, it was considered, got well 
mder way and would require some _ exceptionally 
depressing event to check it. 

There were a good many who avowed the conviction 
that the return of President Roosevelt by a greatly 
reduced majority was the best thing to hope for, 
apparently on the idea that a reduced majority would 
eusure against any extreme policy on the part of the 
President. Now, however, that the unexpected has 
happened and the President has been re-elected with the 
geatest majority achieved for more than a century 
at a Presidential election, apprehensions of any extreme 
policy on the part of President Roosevelt appear to have 
given place to a feeling that the universal confidence in 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed in the stupendous majority of 
votes obtained, also expresses a feeling of confidence 
throughout the United States which is likely to ensure 
further industrial progress, at least for some time to 
come. That the lack of an effective opposition in Congress 
is to be regretted is generally admitted, but for the 
moment such regret may be said to be merged in a kind 
of national satisfaction that the will of the people of the 
United States should have been so wonderfully expressed 
inthe election of the Electoral College. 

ConpiTions AT Home. 

This feeling of confidence with regard to trade prospects 
in America is coincident with a spread of hopefulness with 
regard to further progress not only in our own trade 
activity but also in some other parts of the world, and 
these hopes have been still further quickened during the 
past week both by the good figures of employment and 
by the tenor of the Premier's speech at the Guildhall 
Banquet. The latest employment figures show that the 
number of insured persons in work (exclusive of agricultural 
workers) at the end of October was 11,103,000, or 
21,000 more than that shown in the revised September 
returns, and nearly 600,000 more than in the corresponding 
month of last year. Moreover, the unemployment total 
of 1,611,810 represents a drop of 12,529 compared with 
the previous month and of 304,580 compared with a 
year ago. 

Mr. Batpwiy’s TESTIMONY. 

Last week the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
in hopeful terms of the trade outlook, and at the Guildhall 
Banquet on Monday night the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin, said: ‘ All the available data points to the 
continuance of the upward trend of trade as a whole. 
The confidence of the business community and the home 
market is unimpaired and the expansion of employment, 
wage increases in certain industries, and the rise in 
industrial profits and dividends may be expected to 
lead to a still greater volume of consumption. Much 
progress has been made in reviving the internal trade of 
this country and the Government’s efforts have also 
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This is a true story of 
two widows. One has two small 
daughters —the other a baby son. The 
first has an income of £3 a week —the 
other is eking out a living by daily work. 
Yet both had husbands in similar circum- 
stances — both were comfortably off. The 
first husband took out a Prudential Heritage 
Policy. A few days after completing the 
assurance he was killed. Under the terms 
of the policy the Prudential made an 
immediate payment to the widow of £100. 
During the next 20 years the Company will 
also pay to her an income of £3 a week. 
When that ceases a final payment of £900 will 
be made. In all, the family will have received 
£4,120. The second husband did not insure. 
He bought a car and could not afford any 
further financial outlay. He, too, died as a 
result of an accident. He left the car, 
partly paid for, and a mortgaged house to 
his widow. Both men had the same choice 
as you have, to insure or to leave the 
future to chance. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO: LTD 








HOLBORN BARS - LONDON - EC1 





I desire particulars of your “ Heritage” Policy which will enable 
me to make provision for my dependants in the event of my death. 


Age next birthday..................-.. a 
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Finance 

(Continued from page 875.) ‘ 
succeeded in lifting our external trade to a level markedly 
higher than that reached at the low point of the 

depression.” 

Errect oF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE. 
Amidst such impulses, it is scarcely surprising that 
optimism—chastened only by the darker background 
of political conditions in Europe—should be felt with 
regard to trade prospects, and expectations of a con- 
tinuance of trade activity have also been heightened 
by the remarkable rise which has taken place in the 
price of commodities, a matter to which further reference 
is made in another column. Nor, apart from the 
European political clouds, is there, perhaps, any reason 
to challenge this optimism, at all events so far as trade 
prospects over the next year or two are concerned. 
At the same time, I think that even in connexion with 
the trade activity there are one or two points which 
should be kept in mind. The two countries in which 
commercial and financial activity and optimism with 
regard to their continuance are most pronounced are 
Great Britain and the United States, and in both of 
those countries much of the activity must be attributed 
to large Government expenditure. In the United 
States that expenditure is responsible for unprecedentedly 
heavy budget deficits, and even in this country the 
extra trade activity of the past twelve months must 
be associated, to some extent, with a rearmament 
programme which promises a considerable Budget 
deficit for the current year, with possibly a still larger 
deficit for the new year. To what extent these con- 
ditions in the two countries will yet bring about still 
higher taxation remains to be seen, but perhaps the more 
important point to remember, so far, at all events, as 
our Own rearmament expenditure is concerned, is that 
it is unproductive in character and conceivably will 
extend over a limited period. In the United States 
the position is somewhat different inasmuch as in the 
" Resu'ts of the past three months justify 


the broad cenclusion thet recovery has 


been reflected in industrial earning power, 
and that the pace of revival has been 
fully maintained—and even slightly accel- 
erated—during recent months.” 

Economist, Oct. 24th, 1936 
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matter of building that country is greatly 
the shortage of houses being an outstanding featur, 
of the situation. Another feature specially mall = 
both in the United States and this country js the 
played by the Government policy of cheap money The 
fact cannot be too clearly recognised that the  prese 
trade revival, unlike revivals of the pre-War days, has rn 
largely brought about by artificial measures, the final 
effect of which has still to be revealed. a 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


in arreg 


Financial and Investment Notes 


Market ACTIVITY. 
In view of the favourable conditions of Home trade, jt ; 
not altogether surprising that the activity in the "Stock 
Markets should be maintained, and although there has been 
a certain amount of profit-taking during the past few days 
fresh buying has been in evidence and the undertone of all 
markets keeps very firm. Moreover, the sensational rig 
in some of the leading commodities, and especially in some 
of the metals, has occasioned some sharp advances in the 
shares of Base Metal companies, while another feature of 
markets is the manner in which British Funds and kindreq 
securities also keep firm in spite of the diversion of speculative 
activity to other departments of the House. 

% * %* * 

Tue Rise 1x CoMMODITIES. 

A feature of the upward trend of commodity prices hag 
been the big rise in the price of copper, which is now oye 
£44 per ton, as compared with just over £35 a year ago, 
Copper production is subject to a restriction scheme unde 
which the United States producers regulate their own pro. 
duction and price as a separate entity from that of the leading 
producers outside the States. The latter, which include the 
great Northern Rhodesian mines, produce up to a deter. 
mined quota of their standard production. In the past few 
months the demand for copper has been so greatly increased, 
largely owing to rearmament requirements, but also to 
Cortirental speculative purchases, that stocks have suffered 
a severe decline which successive advances in the quota haye 
failed to check. From 70 per cent. the quota of the pro 
ducers outside the U.S.A. has been advanced to 5 per cent, 
over the full agreed basic tonnage, and the domestic prize 
in the U.S.A. has gradually come up to 10 cents per lb. 

* * * * 

The rise in commodities, however, has by no means been 
confined to Copper, an outstanding feature of the past two 
days having been the jump in the price of Tin to £244 5s, 
per ton, a price which compares with £211 15s. a week ago 
and £231 15s. a twelvemonth ago. The recent jump in the 
metal has been due to the recent decision of Siam to participate 
in a new agreement for the control of production, and following 
the rise in Tin there has been a sharp advance in the shares 
of Tin Mining companies. Moreover, as showing the extent 
to which nearly all commodities have appreciated, the 
commodity price index compiled by Reuter rose this week 
to a new high record of 162.4. That index is based on a 
broad selection of prices, including those for gold and silver, 
and takes prices on September 18th, 1931, immediately 
before Britain’s departure from the gold standard, as equal- 
ling 100. Commodity prices, therefore, are now catching 
up with the rise in the sterling price of gold. Among the 
noteworthy commodities contributing to the advance besides 
those just mentioned must be included Wheat and Rubber. 

%* * * * 
Tin MINING PROFITS. 

The latest Report of Pahang Consolidated for the year 
ended July 31st last shows the effect of the greater prosperity 
of the Tin industry, the mining profit for the year of £183,578 
being more than double that of the previous year. The 
dividend has been raised from 15 to 40 per cent., the Preferenc? 
Shares receiving in all 15 per cent., while the usual 10 per cent. 
depreciation was written off and a further £10,000 place¢ 
to Development Reserve. 

* * * * 
A Goop RECOVERY. 

A striking instance of a change from loss to profit is shown 
in the latest report of John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd, 
the marine and motor engineers. A year ago the report 
showed a loss of just over £102,000, but the report now 
issued for the year ending July 31st last reveals a net profit 
of £40,240. As a result of this good recovery, the Directors 
are enabled to extinguish a debit balance of £33,463 brought 
into the accounts and to carry forward a credit balance of 

(Continued on page 878.) 
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This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
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(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. | 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... ae eco eco ese eve £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund e «ae £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve wan aa eee os £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Evenings at 8.30 sharp. Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 


THE WILD DUCK, by HENRIK IBSEN. 


ALAN NAPIER, 
MARIUS GORING. CECIL TROUNCER. 

















NOW OPEN 


THE 


EXHIBITION 


OF WORK BY 


THE WAR DISABLED 


AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


Here is your opportunity to help several thousand 
War Disabled Men, deprived of their capacity to 
earn a living. These men do not ask for charity, but 
they ask you to visit the Exhibition and buy the 
goods they have made. You will find a large variety of 
attractive and useful Christmas gifts at reasonable prices. 


Open daily from tf! am. —5.30 p.m. (Thurs. 7.30 p.m.) 
UNTIL NOVEMBER 25th 
ADMISSION FREE 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 
GENERAL SHIPPING IMPROVEMENT 
FAVOURABLE FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 
SIR VERNON THOMSON’S SPEECH 





Tue Thirty-ninth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of London 
Maritime Investment Company, Limited, was held on November 
10th, at Winchester House, Old Broad Strect, London, E.C. 
* Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E: (chairman and managing director) 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—The directors’ report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30th, 1936, may, I presume, 
be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

The board deeply regret the death during the period under review 
of Mr. Arthur A. Baumann, who had been a director, and of Mr. 
G. H. Fookes, who had been the auditor of the company, both since 
the company’s formation in 1897. We shall sadly miss both of 
these old associates of the company. 


PrRoFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

The net profit for the year was £34,244. With the £9,140 brought 
forward there was thus available £43,384. After payment of the 
dividend upon the £500,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
stock, the directors recommend the payment of a dividend upon 
the £500,000 Ordinary stock of 4 per cent., less income-tax, for the 
year, carrying forward the balance of £8,916. 

The accounts show in clear form the position of the company and 
read in conjunction with the report will, I imagine, be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

As stated by me at previous annual meetings during the last five 
years, this company had investments in the ** Royal Mail group ” 
which showed a large depreciation. Fortunately this depreciation 
was balanced by appreciation upon other investments of the 
company, so making it possible for the book value of the invest- 
ments, taken as a whole, to be stated in the balance-sheet at a 
figure which, in the aggregate, was less than their market value. 
Owing to the approach of the final liquidatiori of the ‘** Royal Mail 
group,” the depreciation will shortly become an ascertained loss, 
and the directors have therefore applied the reserve fund of 
£250,000 to writing off this loss. 

The investments of the company now stand in the balance-sheet 
at £845,180, but according to a valuation made by the directors as 
at September 30th, 1936, their market value was £1,113,548. It 
will thus be seen that the financial position of the company continues 
satisfactory. 

BALANCE-SHEET ADJUSTMENT, 

The adjustment of the balance-sheet now effected was a serious 
problem and one which caused anxious consideration to the directors. 
It could easily have been handled if this company were what is 
termed a finance company. Finance companies have each year to 
value their assets, and, if the capital is not fully represented by the 
value of such assets, it would not be in order to pay a dividend even 
although one had been earned. In our case the problem was more 
difficult because the company is what is known as an investment 
trust company, which may distribute in dividend whatever income 
it has received, without necessarily having regard to the value of 
its capital assets. Directly some of these large investments became 
worthless their book value had to be dealt with. 

One method of meeting the situation would have been to have 
sold good investments of the company sufficient to secure a realised 
profit to meet the ascertained loss. This course was considered 
by the directors, but they came to the conclusion that it would be 
very difficult to acquire new investments as good as those the 
company would have to sell, showing an equal return. Another 
method would have been to write up the book value of the good 
investments to the extent of the ascertained loss. Had this course 
been adopted the enhanced figures even then would have been less 
than the aggregate market value of the investments. All things 
considered, however, the directors deem the plan now adopted as 
more in keeping with the actual facts. 

IMPROVED Form oF ACCOUNTS. 

The disappearance of the reserve fund is an adjustment of the 
accounts and need cause the stockholders very little concern, as 
the intrinsic value of the other securities is not altered thereby. 
The company and its assets remain exactly the same, notwith- 
standing the slightly different way of presenting the figures in order 
to meet the situation which has arisen. If I may say so, I think 
the form of the accounts, thus cleared of the substantial depre- 
ciation, is an improvement, because it more truly represents the 
present position. 

Stockholders must not forget that the present board are in no 
way responsible for the losses which have been dealt with, as these 
investments were made under the old régime. Having said this, I 
think it fair also to state that credit for the appreciation upon the 
most valuable of the other investments is also due to the old régime. 


PostT1on oF BritisH CARGO SHIPPING. 

The general shipping situation has markedly improved since 
our last meeting, especially within the last six months, and, 
although I have been closely identified with the two committees 
established under the British Shipping Assistance Act, I feel bound 
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Financial and Investment Notes 
(Continued from page 876.) 
£6,777. The turnover at Southampton for new 
and ship repair work has increased, and the 
been entrusted with 
‘Queen Mary.’ 


Constructig 
: company 
the repair and maintenanee th 


% % * % 
Brewery Prortrs. 

The latest report of Mitchells and Butlers, Limited, 
known brewers, is a good one. For the year ended 
ber 30th last the profit, after making provisions, inch; 
tax, amounted to £687,373, against £642,541, Theludj 
the balance brought in, the available total is ¢19 mt 
The Directors now recommend final dividends on the “4 
Preference shares of 8 per cent., less tax, making 6 per cent 
for the year: on the “B” Preference shares, 3 per cent, 
less tax, also making 6 per cent. for the year; and on the 
Ordinary shares. 11} per cent., free of tax, making 171 a 
cent. for the year, which is equivalent to nearly 23 per cent 
subject to tax. On the 7. per cent. maximum Ordinary 
shares a dividend is paid and a further sum added to the 
General Reserve, bringing it up to £1,550,000. The Directors 
state that the output and trading results for the year make 
a favourable comparison. The Directors are now recom, 
mending the conversion of all the issued shares into stock. 

% % Po * 
B.A.T. Orpinary. 

A correspondent who has evidently secured some good 
profits on Industrial shares enquires whether I could recon, 
mend the purchase at the present price of British Amerie 
Tobacco Ordinary shares. Considering that at the present 
price the yield is now well under 3} per cent., it is not sy. 
prising that some hesitancy is shown with regard to ay 
intending purchase, though, as with breweries, so with 
tobacco, the general improvement in trade and the great 
increase in the number of employed is, of course, a point 
which favours increased consumption in the immediate 
future. The present. high price is, no doubt, due to hope 
of a still further rise in the dividend, which for last yea 
was 20 per cent.. free of tax, and it may be that these anticipa. 
tions will be realised. 

* * * * 
A Goop Report. 

The report of Dalgety and Co. for the year ending June 30th 
last reflects the more prosperous conditions in Australia, 
the profits for the year being no less than £145,851, against 
only £56,789 for the previous year. As a result, the Director 
are able to pay a final dividend making 6 per cent., free of 
tax, for the year. whereas for the four previous years the 
dividend was 5 per cent. Moreover, for the previous year 
even the 5 per cent. dividend was paid with the help of 
£40,000 from the Contingency Fund. The report states that 
in Australia seasonal conditions have been favourable, except 
in Western Australia, where the drought has continued. 
The balance-sheet is a strong and liquid one. Ay Wok, 


the wey, 
Septen, 








LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 


(Continued from previous column.) 
to say that the temporary subsidy granted by the Government, and 
the terms upon which it was granted, have been largely instrumental 
in restoring the position of British cargo shipping. The outlook 
is more hopeful. There is, however, no boom, nor even the sign ofa 
boom, in cargo shipping at present, and it should be borne in mind 
that as it was impossible for British shipowners upon the freights 
current during the last six years of world trade depression to 
provide adequate depreciation for the renewal of their tonnage, 
there is much leeway to be made up. Prosperity can only return 
permanently to shipping with the restoration of international trade, 
upon which the industry depends. 

CurRENCY ADJUSTMENT AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
As this company holds a substantial interest in shipping, it 
may be not inopportune-to welcome the recent agreement between 
the United States, France, and Britain as to currency adjustment, 
as a useful step towards the restoration of international trade. 
The volume of world trade is still being restricted by trade barriers 
and extreme economic nationalism. A gradual relaxation of trade 
barriers would speedily expand world markets and not only benefit 
British oversea trade and shipping, but reduce unemployment and 
promote the general prosperity. 
If there are any questions, I shall be glad to answer them as 
far as I can. 
I now beg to propose: ‘ That the report and accounts for the 
year ended September 30th, 1936, as submitted, be received and 
adopted, and that the dividends as recommended therein be 
declared and paid.” 
Mr. George M. Dodd seconded the resolution, and, no questions 
being asked, it was carried unanimously. 
The retiring directors (Mr. Percy Cross and Sir F. Vernon Thomson, 
K.B.E.) were re-elected; the auditors (Messrs. Fookes, Wyatt 
Williams and Hickman) were reappointed; and the proceedings 





(Continued in next column.) 


terminated with a vote of thanks to the board. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 216 


By ZENO 


4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
B of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes 






































































































































ot marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not 
sm than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
" non T'ucsday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 
th name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
‘sing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 
icy are surcharged on delivery. } 
2 ? 14 5 /6 =) 
| | | 
wy | | 9 {10 11 | | 112 |13 
| | 
oat | 15 | 16 | | | 
| se 
| Ee Eas 
mh |) «(22 | |23 | 24 | 
E | | 
— j 
- iw e 
mae a 
y]27 28 | 29 |30 | 
ms 
i 32 33 | 34) | 
{ 
7 pe, | 
| 
ACROSS 5. My first is unchecked in 27, 
1, This wild flower is found in my second in I across. 


6. This aria is from Paros. 
Though taken medicinally, 
these produce their own 
bodily disorders ! 
9. Crepitates. 
10. Woe puts this in good health. 
1]. ** Spread the thin . . ., and 
catch the driving gale.” 
12. 7.e. blazes (anag.). 
13. Mushroom spawn. 
15. Cultivated cabbage ! 
16. rev. Superficial disguise 
some furniture assumes ? 
18. rev. A Kipling character. 


a woman’s boudoir ! 
Non-correspondence in time. 7. 
}4. Gem of a grain ! 

1, A doctrine inside twenty- 
four hours may well cause 
consternation. 

90. “Fair Greece! sad .. . of 
departed worth !” 

91, By the sound of it, this 
vegetable causes an aesthe- 
tic coughing-fit. 

4, It’s half the size. 

2%, Inquire after tea for this 
piece of work. 


2 


9%. You can’t overlook the 19. rev. ‘We grant, altho’ he 
source of this malicious had much wit, saad 
gossip. He was very... of using 

2. This seven-foot youth holds it. 

a lot of clothes ! 22, rev. How the cook would 


ridicule the meat ? 

23. rev. Animal of Tibet. 

28. rev. Attracts the attention. 
30. Ask. 

32. We would all like to see this 
on our bills. 


34. rev. In 13. 


29. Decay. 

31. No peer (anag.). 

33, This instrument will keep 
you straight ! 

5, Any piece of wood and a 
space of enclosed ground 
—in a measure ! 


ew 
i) 


$6. What the beginning of 14 is. i r 
SOLUTION TO 
DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 215 
1, If you want to praise a con- 


servative, get eulogistic. 

. A cockney, I assume, could 
never Manage as @ sea- 
robber ! 

3. “panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and 
splendid . . .” 

4, rev. One. 


to 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Deaton, 


The winner of Crossword No. 215 is F. 
Westward Road, South Chingford, E. 4. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 











wens PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° & 1/3 


























IF YOU 


were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 112 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 





























5,037 DOCTORS PRESCRIBE 


FOR RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS, SCIATICA, 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO « KINDRED ILLS 


RICONES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


*% Figures certificd by well-known Chartered Accountants, 
Sole manufacturers: 
Ltd., Mfg, Chemists, 19,21 Farringdon Street, EC. 4, 











Stephen Matthews & Co. 





* A poet divorced from politics ” 


TERRACINA 
Cc L O U ap FREDERICK 


JOHNSTON 
3/6 net 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 























JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS 
4/ 


OXFORD ST., 
Telephone : 


All the new Books 
for Christmas, and the 
best Christmas Cards 
and Calendars, can be 
chosen now in comfort. 


LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as a line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 


4% for 
8} 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





PERSONAL 





LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commerciai 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





BETTER CONCLUSION to arrive at: Invite me 

by ’phoning Mayfair 2437, or write R. J. DAVIES, 
123 New Bond Street, W. 1, to run over in the car, to 
inspect any out-of-date jewellery or gold watches, or 
up-to-date jewels; a thousand pounds or more is 
available, fair and liberal treatment and prompt cash. 
Apart from spoons and forks, I can for silver pay to 
4 times the value of the metal. Victorian tea and coffee 
sets, inkstands, salt cellars, cups, trays, waiters, snuff- 
boxes, fruit spoons, communion sets, in fact anything. 
For a late Georgian stirrup cup, é.e., a drinking cup the 
shape of a fox mask, can pay £10 0z. For early Georgian 
pepper pots, the tin kitchen shape, cylindrical with a 
dome top and scroll handle to £12 0z., early Georgian 
cream jugs, if pitcher shape, £8 oz. Georgian tea and coffee 
sets, inkstands, sauce boats, honey pots, waiters, 2-handled 
trays, &c., average price paid 20s. oz. Old Sheffield plated 
on copper sauce tureens or boats to £8 a pair, wine coolers 
to £15 a pair, entree dishes to £35 a set of four, if on 
warmers to £12 for urns (with lamp). Two-handled trays 
to £20. Pictures, china, old furniture, tapestry, U.S.A. 
are clamouring again—valuation for all purposes. Can 
advise the best auctioneers to employ, or pay cash for 
contents of houses, Usual fee not over 21s. to call 
even if so far apart as Bodmin or Berwick—Whitstable 
or Whitehaven—Wales, Midlands. I have secured the 
assistance of the well-known expert and we shall be 
near you within a month. My expert fellow-traveller I 
have known for 35 years. On October 25th last from Kent 
a lady wrote: Dear Mr. Hurcomb, ‘‘ The price you got for 
the little figure was so wonderful we have always been 
grateful.’’ She had a local offer of £5, paid 21s. for a visit 
and had £180 from my colleague. Mr. Hurcomb’s 
telephone is Hillside 4666. 





A game of cards, a restful spell, 
TOM LONG to smoke—and all is well. 





UTOBLOGRAPHY.—<Author of exceptionally wide 
A experience and good standing ready to revise, or 
collaborate in writing, memoirs.—Write Box A667. 





RENCH by licenciée (Paris) private tuition, exams., 
literature, translations, conversation.—Russell 
Square. TERminus 4917. : 





HE ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION 
holds that contraception is preferable, but that legal 
abortion should be a second line of defence. Membership, 
2s. 6d. minimum.—Mrs. JENKINS, Hon. Secretary, 17 
Mount Carmel Chambers, W.8. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


———_____ 





When in MADEIRA 
.. . Stay at the 


SAVOY HOTEL 


The largest and most up-to-date Hotel - 
on the Island, with accommodation for 
over 200 guests. Wonderful Bathing 
Lido, two large Ballrooms, Private 
Orchestra. Stay at the Savoy and 
revel in the beauties of Madeira under 
ideal conditions. 


Regular Steamer Services. Guaranteed 
accommodation out and home. 


For full particulars write to: 


SAVOY HOTEL LONDON AGENCY, 
Adelphi Terrace House, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 

*Phone: Temple Bar 7601 (Ext. 16). 

Or usual Passenger Agents. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Individual, practical training for responsibie , 
MODEL OFFICE LANGUAGES and JOURNAL 
special features. . 





7 months £55. Prospectus from Dept, F 
67 QUEEN’S GATE, 8.W.7 Western ¢9qg 
lata, 


AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List ot 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entri 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Hollan, 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5, 
AR EXAMINATIONS, 


B Successful courses orally and by correspondence 
DAVIES an NEMBHARD HIBBERTs 
SYSTEMS.—Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11 
Park 4414/5. ; 








ee 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIEs 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts), r 

Complete and practical training for educated girls ang 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to fori, shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secrefs’'al subject, 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 5.W.1. %. Sloane 6151) 




















PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
T LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—flor prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 

of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





7OUNG gentleman seeks post as Private Secretary to 
Author, M.P., &c. Applicant is trained shorthand- 
typist, B.A. Hons. (Oxon.), fluent French and good 
knowledge German, widely travelled. Willing to work 
town or country and would gladly agree to month’s trial 
without pay.— Box A668. 








LECTURES 


Antone of Italian Life, Literature and Art in the 
Sixteenth Century. A course of lectures based on 
original and unpublished research by leading authorities 
will be given at the Institute of Education, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, from January 2nd-9th, 1937.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Honorary Secretary, Miss V. S. M. 
FRASER, 10 Compton Chambers, 46 Old Compton 
Street, W.1. 








HE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER will speak on the 

“World Movement towards Christian Unity,” 

Wednesday, Nov. 18th, at 1.10 p.m., St. Edmunds 
Church, Lombard Street. 





OF LONDON. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF SWEDEN” will be given by PROF. 
ELI F. HECKSCHER, Professor of Economic History 
in the Handelshogskolan, Stockholm, at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2) on THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 26th and 
DECEMBER 38rd, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by His Excellency the Swedish Minister 
(Baron Palmstierna). 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ LA PHILOSOPHIE 
DE CARLYLE” will be given by PROF. VICTOR 
BASCH, Honorary Professor of Philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C.2) on NOVEMBER 23rd, 24th and 25th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Miss HILDA 
D. OaKELEY, D.Lit., M.A. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 


| Saeciiamaea eile 





Hotel kept 
clear from Colds 
by using 


“DRE 


“My doctor advised Vapex 
and now the whole staff use 
it at the first tickle in the 
throat. Last winter we.did 
not have one serious cold.” 


——Hotel, London, W.2. 





Breathe Vapex regularly and 
ensure safety for yourself and 
other people. © vapour 
penetrates every recess of 
nose and throat, clears the 
head, kills the germs. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD, 





Academic Registrar. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ADBROOK HOUSE, Betchworth, Surrey. Scholar. 
G ship and “Common Entrance” work; but also 


Science. Open country.—H. COUSENS, B.A. (Cantab), 





AN-Y-BRYN, near LLANDUDNO JUNCTION, 
(Established 1893) 

Lately removed to large country estate combining sea 
and mountain, Air of uniquely invigorating qualities, 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL, 
Only a limited number admitted. 

Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition tothe 
usual curriculum. Junior School, 7 to 10. Middle 

School 10 to 14. Upper School, 14 to 17. 
Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A., Cantab, 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 


DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 





NEAR ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. SAYERS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Chairman: Sir RONALD MACLEAY, G.C.M.G. 
Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-£80 
per annum from four to six years, will be held in March, 
1937. Exhibitions may also be available for girls of 
ability who do not reach scholarship staniard. For 
further particulars, apply to the HEADMISIR :ss. 

E LAURELS SCHOOL 


af 
7 WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Jndividual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. JLllustrated pr0s- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





(Late of RUGBY), 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





"AVENIR. CHESIERES-VILLARS, SWITZER- 
4 LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft. A HOME SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English and 
French. Entire charge taken.—JOHN HAMSHERE, 








Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs, HAMSHERE. 
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MEDICAL I = di a CINEMAS 
—————— = = = =a oe 
oT entraised, Full” particulars Fox ri inoid ACADEMY ClN eB wa, 






[sRORATORY, Napier House, CHELTENHAM SPA. 





TONES pe rmanently remove; 1 without opera- 
— guarantecc d.—Send for Free Paniphiet, to C. 


ysaToN, 33 King Street, Wallasey. 
= 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 











—_— 
LL kinds of Typewriting and Duplic: ating artistically 
carried out by, expert staff.—QUE ECRETARIAL 
CoLtEGE, 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, Wes. 6039. 





Se ———— 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
1s, 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 

yoFARLANE(C), TheStudy,96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 





AKE money writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 
) literary work. 56 English and American firms 
haying. —E. E. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





—— 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
considered for publication. Terms by arrangeme nt. 
—PeTeR DEREK LTp., ZB., 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C. 





tRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for tree booklet.—REGENT 
jysTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 











, BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


———— 
NTEMPORARY RUSSIA.—‘‘ Of value to all 
serious students of Soviet affairs.’’—The Times. 
Price 13.; annual subscription 5s., post tree, At 
rvonstalls or 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 











——— 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


1 RHODESIA.—High values offered iree to approved 
8. applicants for approval books. A!'so anxious to 
boy collections, odd lots, &c.—RUsseELL P-RowN, Priory 
Lake Kennels, Stanmore, Middlesex. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


nin 
R SPORTING FOLK.—In Christmas Gifts snit 
your sporting friends’ individual tastes Write 
for Special Christmas List of presents for: angling, shoot- 
ing and hunting men and women.—CuMMINS, Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham. 











FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 








CENTURY’S Experience in each Go.den Cake. 
MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 





EST Chicken 6s., 7s. pair, fat Geese 6s., 7s. each, 
Turkeys 12s. 6d. each; trussed, post paid.— 
NoRAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





EALLY Nice New Crop China Tea for Xmas. 5 Ib. 
chest, 15s.: 4 Ib. sample, 94.—ROWLAND STIMSON 
&Co.,28 Tower Hill, London, E.C.3. Estab. 1885. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
tequest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach T'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
london, W.C.1. with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts:—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13. 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





1G SAW LENDING LIBRARY. 
zles from WM. DovGLas, 207 Baker St. 


Borrow your puz- 
Wel. 4982. 





INTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. 

—Save shillings in the £ by buying direct from 
Makers. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
of lovely ‘‘ B-P ” Underwear; judge quality and price 
for yourself. Every style and size for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Soft, silky, warm, 
long-lasting. Guaranteed in every way. —Write BIRKETT 
& Puitiips, Ltp., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 





OU CAN POSSESS A RE AL PEARL NECKLET 
FOR £ 


We offer a real cultured Anos necklet, grown in the 
Oyster, length 173 in., with jewel clasp attached, for £2 ; 
Usual price, £5. Also drop or single pearl earrings an d 
gents.’ studs from £1 per pair. Money willingly refunded 
if not approved.—THE KOBE PEARL FISHERIES, Dept. S 


for clean writing 
No more foul pens 


Outlasts at least six ordinary pens.  [ridinoid 
Writing Units are the product of a thoughtful mind, 
carried out by craftsmen with a pride in their work. 
The nib itself—smooth and free-flowing—cannot 
corrode ; after months of constant immersion in ink, 
under conditions that would render an ordinary 
harsh steel nib useless in a week, the “ Iridinoid ” 
is as bright and faultiess as when new. The ink- 
stand—neat, attractive and worthy of a place on 
any writing tablo—will not spill, is almost unbreak- 
able and cannot become clogged by dust and dirt. 
Once use an “ tridinoid” and you will never wish 
to use an ordinary pen or ink- 
well again. Write for a copy 


In Walnut, 
of “The Iridinoid Writing 












Mahogany, Syatens.” 
aie, The Iridinoid Unit ittustrated 
Red. alongside is the most popular 
for home use. It costs com- 
plete, including pen—2/3d. ; 
- without base—1/3d. Obtain- 


able through good _ class 
stationers; or we shall be 
happy to supply you 
post free, on receipt 
of a postal order and 
your stationer’s name 
and address. 


E. S. PERRY LTD., 


Prima Pen Works, 
Angel Road, 


LONDON, N 13 
(le) EF 











ART EXHIBITIONS 





EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 
L (1) HENRY MOORE Se ulpture. 
(2) SPANISH PAINTINGS by Artists of the 
Modern Catalan School. 
(3) Tl. M. BATEMAN—Paintings.of Spain. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand. W.C.2 (Tein. 3043) 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s 
> 


weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gn. week!y.—Vict. 3347 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & e, water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A R.A.C 
Illd. Guide from R. Lusu, Manager, 





1 DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Me!vill 
| yam Tems.: ‘* Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





MN ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. _Biritain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Heaith, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inelusive terms from 13s. per 
lay. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES wm English Country 
Ask for Deser. ve List (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RESHM ENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 
P. R. A. A., Ltp., St. GeEorGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
TREET, W. 1. 








URREY, TRUST INNS tor excellen' country 
S quarters, si ed in the loveliest part of Su RREY.— 
Apply for List stating requirements to, “* SURREY 
frust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road Guildford. 











A great Finnish Epic, ~ FKREDLOS ” (OUTCAST) ¢A) 
—the story of a leve and endurance which brought 
freedom to an enslaved people. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLPE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W _ RANDSPA 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCEN 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSS. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 

CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wailes).—BRYN-TYRCIL 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Periths).—STRAT HEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTE 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOT EL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'S, India Stree 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & P "i LICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY. 

—QUEEN'S. 

LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 





HUNSTANTON.— 
NKS. 
KENMORE (Perths) —TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.—Kk ESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH a *erths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSK. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AW * 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 
—CROF rON, Queen’s Gate sw 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., WLC. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd... S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCG HESTER.- mgt HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLI 
MONMOUTH.—B U ror T ARMS. 
MORETONHAME AD.—MANOR ILOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. C kg —OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL VP AL ACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—P — K Bay & LINZ 
RHOSNEIGR (Angiesey).—B: 
RYE (Sussex).—-OLD HOPE ANG HOR. 
ST. ANNES- ON- SEA.—GRAN 
ST. IVES (Cornwal)).—TRE SENN A CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwal!l).—SHIP . Jc ASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURI 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROU rat ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON 
ph hmv HPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN W ¥VIS. 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborongh Common.—BEAR ENN. 
TAMWORTH (Statfs}—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. eee IN COUR T PRIVATE. 
—PAL 


AC 
—ROSL IN “WALL. 
3erks).—-GROVE HALL 






TWYFORD ( 








ARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George's Sq., 8.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly: with 
jinner 6s. od. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7239 











DRAKE: s By Edmund Vale 


This is an old-time game, combining the skill of 
chess with the romance of the sea, and is prob- 
ably the finest sea game of skill ever invented. 

Handsomely boxed, complete with chart now 
printed on fine glazed linen, 3 galleons, 3 priva- 
teers, tide a and book of rules. 

PRICE £1.1.0 of leading Stores, 

or send P.C. for A leaflet free from pudlishers, 
R. ROSS & CO. LTD 2 ALBION TERRACE, 





14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Yels.; 1147/8) (Tel.: +40) (Tel.é 933) 








SOUTHAMPTON. 
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CABINET GOVERNMENT 


By W. IVOR JENNINGS. Royal 8vo. 21s. net 





The,Cabinet’s deliberations are secret. Its authority rests, not on law, but on 
precedent and convention. Exactly what power is held by the Sovereign, the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet? Dr Jennings’ book is a study of the inner 
history of constitutional development from 1830 until the end of George V’s 
reign. It is largely based on a close examination of the memoirs and letters of 
monarchs and statesmen. 


CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 
Volume XI. The Imperial Peace, A.D. 70-192 
Edited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, & M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 35s. net 


This volume describes the Roman Empire in the period from the accession of Vespasian to the 
death of Commodus. 


MAITLAND: SELECTED ESSAYS 


Edited by P. H. WINFIELD, G. T. LAPSLEY, &@ H. D. HAZELTINE 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


This newly edited selection includes the Introduction to Memoranda de Parliamento, and the 
following from the Collected Papers: *“‘The Corporation Sole’’, ““The Crown as Corporation”, 
“The Unincorporate Body”, ‘“‘Trust and Corporation”’, “Moral Personality and Legal Person- 
ality”, and “The Body Politic”. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE: KING JOHN 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. DOVER WILSON 
With a frontispiece in photogravure. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth 6s. net, leather 10s. 6d. net 


Fourteen comedies have so far appeared, and Hamlet, This is the first of the Histories to appear 
in The New Shakespeare. 


THE SHELDONS 
Being some account of the Sheldon Family of Worcestershire and Warwickshire 
By E. A. B. BARNARD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


This family continued in unbroken succession from the reign of Henry IV to the end of last 
century; and their story throws its light on five centuries of social history. 


ACCIDENTS &-THEIR PREVENTION 
By H. M. VERNON. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


Last week’s casualties on the road are a feature of every week’s news... but 
death on road or railway, in mine or factory is avoidable. Dr Vernon’s book 
studies the frequency and causes of all kinds of accidents, with convincing 
Statistics, and tests the efliciency of safety measures. 
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